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{0% SUPPLEMENTARY READING ? 


Complete School List Revised to Date — 


€ 


JUVENILES 
Graded Series for School Reading 


For Grades 1. and Il, see also List of 
Five-Cent Classics 


Grade IT. 


Stories OF FAMOUs PICTURES. I.’ 


Grade ITI. 


RUsKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young children by Eroisz McVay. 


SEwEL.’s Brack Brauty. 


! 
De LA RAMe’s CHILD OF URBINO. 
Edited by Sara D. Jenkins. 


Grade IV. 
Mutock’s LirtLe LAME PRINCE, 
Edited for children of America by E. Norris 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Dickens’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
Brown’s RAB AND His FRIENDS. 


| Grade V. 


Swirt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young people by E O. CuarmMan 


Swirt’s GULLIVER- AMONG THE GIANT®. 
Edited for young people by E O. Cuarman. 


Grade VI. 


DerFor’s ROBINSON. CRUSOE, 
Edited for use in the school-room. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE, 
Edited, with notes, by M A. Eaton. 


LONGFELLOW’s HIAWATHA. 
Edited with notes. 


Grade VII. 


FRANKLIN’S* AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Lamp’s TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
I and II, 


HAWTHORNE’S TWICE-TOLD TALES, 
I, and II, 


Grades VIII. and IX. 


LONGFELLOW’s MILES. SIANDISH. 
With notes, by M. A. Eaton. 


HAWTHORNE’S HousE OF THE SEVEN GABLES. 
RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. 
MITCHELL’S REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, 
Scotr’s LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 
Exuiot’s SiLAs MARNER. 


GREAT ARTISTS 


Tue Srory OF RAPHAEL. 
THE SToxy or MURILLO, 
THe Story oF MILLET. 

Tue Story or LANDSEER. 
THe Siory OF RUBENSs, 
Tue Strory oF Durer, 

Tue Story or REMBRANDT. 
Tue Story OF REYNOLDS. 
Tue Story OF BONHEDUR. 
THE Srory OF VAN Dyck, 
11 Tue Story or ANGELO. 

12 THe Story oF TritAn. 

13. THE Story oF CoRREGGIO, 
14 THE Story oF Da Vinci 

15 THe Srory or Fra ANGELICO. * 
16 Tue Story Or Guipo RENI1. 
17. THe Srory OF SARGENT. 

18 THE Srorxy oF MILLals. 


CO ON ANA WH 











19 THE STORY OF JULES BRETON. 
20 THe STorRY OF VELASQUEZ. 

2t THe Srory OF TURNER. 

22. Tue Story or Coror. 

23 THE Story oF LEIGHTON, 

24 Stories oF Famous PIcrurks, 


SCOTT 


MARMION, ' 
Edited, with introduction and notes. 


LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. ° 
Edited, with introduction and notes. 


LADY OF THE LAKE, 
Edited, with introduction and notes. 


IRVING 
History OF NEW YorK, VoL. I. 
Edited by Prof H. Morey. 


History oF New York. Voz, II. 
Edited by Prof. H. Moriev. 


Sxercu Book. Part I. 
With introduction and notes by M. A, Eaton 


SketcH Book. Parr. II. 
With introduction and notes by M. A, Eaton 


SHAKESPEARE 


MACBETH. 
Edited, with ‘introduction and notes, by H C 
Norcuttr, B.A., London, Assistant Lecturer at 
the South African College, Cape Town. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Edited, with introduction and notes by ExizapeTu 
Lez, Lecturer in English Literature at Streatham 
Hill High School, 

Henry VIIL. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by G H. 
E.y, B.A , London, formerly Assistant Master in 
the United’ Westminster Schools. 

THE. TEMPEST. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Exizaset x 
Leg, urer in English Literature at Streatham 
Hill High School 

As You Like Ir. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Lionri 
W. Lyps, M. A., Sometime Exhibitioner of 
(Queen’s College, Oxford; Head English Master, 
Glasgow A my. 

Kinc RICHARD II. 
Edited, with introduction and notes W. Barry, 
BA, Editor of “ Henry V.” ed 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Grorce 
H. Exy, B.A., formerly Assistant Master in the 
United Westminster Schoois. 

MIDSOMMER NiGHT’s. DREAM. 
Edited, with introduction and notes by W F. 
Bai cust, Chief Master of Modern Subjects, 
United Westminster Schools. 

Juiius Casar. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by WALTER 
Dent. ‘ 

CYMBELINE. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. F 
BavucGust. 

KING JOHN. 
Edited, with introduction arid-nactes; by F. E. 
Wess, B.A , Sometime Scholar Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

HAMLET. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Lione 

. Lype, M.A., Head English Master, Glasgow 

Academy. 

CoRIOLANUS. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by WALTER 
Denr. 

Kino Henry V. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by W. Barry. 
B.A.; English and Classical Master, Tettenhal 
College, Staffordshire. 

KinG LEAR. 
Edited, with introduction and notes by Hersert 
A. Evans, M A., Baliol College, Oxfurd, Editor 
of ‘* English Masques.” 


MILTON 
PARADISE Lost. Booxs I. and II. 
Edited, with introduction and notes. 
MINOR POEMS. 


Edited, with introduction and notes, by M. A. 
Eaton. 














BURKE By 
SPEECH: ON CONCILIATION. : 
Edited, with introduction and notes. 
AN Essay ON THE SUBLIME AND BEAutipyt, 
With introduction by Prof. H. Mortey. . 
THOUGHTS ON PRESENT DisConTeNr. 
With introduction by Prof. H. Mortey. 


TENNYSON 

THE PRINCESS. 
Edited, with introduction and notes. 

IDYLLs OF THE Kixc. _ I. 

Coming of Arthur, Gareth and L 

Geraint and Enid. ited, with introducsinn aah 
notes, by M. A. Eaton. 

IDYLLs OF THE K'Nc. II. 
Lancelot and Elaine, The Holy Grail, The Passing 
of Arthur. Edited; with introduction and notes 
by M. A. Eaton. : 


WEBSTER 


BUNKER HILt ORATIONS. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by M. A. 


es POPE 


TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by M. A. 
Eaton, A.B. 
POEMS. 
With introduction by Prof. H. Morey. 
EssAy ON MAN, 
Edited by Prof. H. Mortey. 


MACAULAY 

Essay ON MILTON. 

With introduction and notes by M. A. Eaton. 
Essay ON ADDISON. 

With introduction and notes by M. A. Eaton. 
FRANCIS BACON. 

With introduction by Prof. H Mor.ey. 
WARREN HASTINGS. 

With introduction by Prof. H. Morzey. 
Lays OF ANCIENT ROME, 

With notes by DonaLp G- MitrcHect 


ADDISON 

Str RoGeR DE COVERLEY. 

Edited by Prof. H. Morey. 
EssAYS AND TALES. 

Edited by Prof. H. Morey. 
ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, PHYSICIAN AND 

ASTROLOGER. 
With introduction by Prof. H. Moriey. 


RUSKIN 


SESAME AND LILIES. 
With introduction and notes by Jenxiz E Kevsor, 
Author of .‘‘ Sketches of American Authors,” 
* Stories of the Great Artists,” etc. 

KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young people by ELoise McVav. 


GOLDSMITH 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
With introduction and notes by Jenniz E: Krysor, 
Author of “Sketches of erican Authors,” 
** Stories of Great Artists,” etc. 


BROWNING 


Pippa PASSES. 
With ‘introduction and notes by Lous E. Bopt- 


EMERSON 


NATURE Essays. 
With introduction and notes by M. A. Eaton. 


CARLYLE 


Essay ON. BURNS. 
Edited, with introduction and notes. 


Manila Binding, 10 cts, Full Cloth, 25 cts. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
_ 6g Fifth Avenue, New York 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
809 Market Street, San Francisco 
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THE Perry Pictures 


For April and for Easter, for Public Schools, 
Sunday Schools, and the Home 


45 PERRY PICTURES FOR APRIL 45 


Send 45 Cents for the Set 
for 25 or more. 120 for $1.00. 
One Cent Each Assorted as desired. On paper 5} x 8. 


THIS SET INCLUDES 





—_— 





HOLY WUMEN AT THE TOLB 


Paul Revere Lexington Monument Buuker Hill Monument Home of the Cary Sisters 
Paul Revere Statue Clark House Battle of Bunker Hill Friedrich Froebel 
3 His House, Boston + oaaemgt Corner een ee ‘ten 4 Ulysses Simpson Grant 
Yewman House inute Man Signing the Declaration of Independence 
ad Did North Church Concord Bridge and River Selesdiadenes Bell - Famous Trees for Arbor Day 
; Buckman Tavern Monument, Bridge, and Minute Man William Shakespeare Charter Oak, Hartford, Conn. 
Porter House Concord Bridge and Minute Man His Home Old Liberty Tree, Boston 
1g Monroe Tavern Barrett House Stratford-on-Avon William Penn Treaty Tree 
S Old Bell Tower Wright Tavern Anne Hathaway's Cottage Big Trees, California 
: Lexington Green Faneuil Hall, Boston Washington Irving Washington Elm, Cambridge 
Lexington Green and Boulder Old South Church, Boston His Home Washington Elm, Cambridge 
Battle of Lexington Old State House, Boston Alice Cary 


4 25 EASTER PICTURES FOR 25 CENTS 3 sisorted,as desires 


n lots of 25 or more 


219 Christ Appearing to Mary Magdalene 79tD The Three Marys Peschel 1017 Foundling Girls Anderson 

Giovanni da Milano 798 Easter Morning Hofmann 1126 Christ and the Holy Women Golz 

306 The Risen Christ Among the Evangelists 798D On the Way to Emmaus Hofmann 3175 ‘“‘ Touch Me Not” Schonherr 

Fra Bartolommeo 808 On the Way to Emmaus Plockhorst 3249 Easter Offering Ft. F. Sant 

A. 369 Jesus and Magdalene Correggio 809 Easter Morning Plockhorst 3256 The Resurrection A. Naack 
404 Incredulity of St. Thomas Guercino 815 ‘* Heis Risen” Plockhorst 3258 Tne Three Marys at the Tomb Spurgenberg 

497 The Three Marys Scheffer 838 Easter Morning Fritz von Uhde 3262 First Easter Dawn Thomson 

571D Holy Women at the Tomb Bouguereau g62 The Three Marys at the Sepulchre Burne-Fones 3283 Supper at Emmaus Carl Muller 

725 Supper at Emmaus Rembrandt  10'6 Chorister Boys Anderson 3330 Holy Women at the Tomb Alex, Ender 


Send to-day. Send stamp for Catalogue or three two-cent stamps for our new illustrated catalogue containing 1000 miniature illustrations. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Tremont Temple, Boston Send all Mail Orders 
146 Fifth Ave., New York to Malden Office Box 1, Malden, Mass. 








National Educational Association Meeting 
=e BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6-10, 1903 


For the above occasion the 


3 WABASH LINE 


“ Will sell round trip tickets at especially reduced rates to Boston, with a liberal 
choice of routes. Tickets will be sold July ist to 5th, inclusive, with extreme 
limit for return until September 1st if desired. 

Numerous attractive side trips will be offered at reduced rates. 
S. For illustrated Folder containing map of routes and of the City of Boston, 


together with a list of hotels, their location and rates, address 


C. S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Spring Reading 


(Second and Third Grades) 


Legends of the Springtime 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 





Six well known legends make up this little book, each giving a 
special version of the coming of springtime: ‘“ The Story of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty ” (English version), “ The Story of Siegfried and Brunhilde” 
(German version), “ Iduna and the Apples” (Norse), “The Story of 
Baldur” (Norse legend), “ How the Summer Came” (legend of the 
North American Indians), and “ Story of Proserpine (Greek legend). 
It is a good thing to group together in one book the floating spring 
legends so frequently mentioned in literature that the children may learn 
to associate each with the nationality from which it sprung. If the 
teacher is interested herself in seeking the points of likeness and unlike- 
ness in the different legends, the children will be encouraged to make 
discoveries and interpret the symbolism of these oft told tales, Each 
legend has a full-page illustration in half-tone portraying some scene in 
the story, and giving a pleasant stimulant to the imagination of the 
children. 


Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 


Large Type. Illustrated. . Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 





It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America 
should be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so 
much of poetry and romance about the life of the red men. Wind, stars, 
rain, snow, rainbows, and the whole phenomena of nature are woven into 
charming stories which will feed the imagination without injuring the 
children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking pictures vivid 
with Indian life and activities. 


The Story of Hiawatha 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 cents 


We think the book a great success. That the who/e story is given, 
is its first recommendation. The selections and brief connective sen- 
tences give a good whole. We realize that this is not a primer to teach 
words by, but a piece of literature excellently adapted to third, fourth 
and fifth grades, and a promising introduction to the unabridged poem. 


F. M, Bacon, Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 


Educational Publishing Company 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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Elite Photo Souvenir 





* # OUR LATEST SOUVENIR IDEA  » 
TIOOHOS HOVA HOS ATIVIOAdS AAGCVN 


os 


. SIZE — 4x6 inches. 


- PHOTOGRAPH — that of teacher, school building, or some prominent person as 
desired. 


Nn 


Copied from any good photograph, and we guarantee the copy to be 

as good as the original. Photographs alone are admirable gifts, and when com- 
bined with these Souvenirs, which contain something of special interest to each 
pupil, their value is greatly enhanced. 

3- MATERIAL —Cards, front and back, of medium weight, Scotch gray photo 
mount. The inner sheets of fine linen paper. On,the first of the inner sheets is 
printed the name or number and location of school, the name of teacher 
and school officers together with the year. On other*sheets are printed the 
names of the pupils. These souvenirs are specially prepared for each 
school and in ordering care should be exercised to supply, plainly written, all 
necessary data, names, etc., as herein outlined. 


4. SILK CORD — The souvenir is tied at corner with silk cord as indicated. 
5 COST, ETC.—One dozen or less, $1.00. Additional ones, 4c. each. 


postage on souvenirs and return photograph uninjured. 
many as there are pupils’ names. 


We pay 
Order should be for as 


6. IN ORDERING — Write your name and address on back of photograph: write 
distinctly matter desired on title card, also names of pupils as indicated in 
paragraph 3. 

ELITE SOUVENIR — Differs from the Elite Souvenir-Photo only in that there is 
no photo on first card, an appropriate design being substituted, and the cards 
(first and last) are of heavy white folding bristol, enamelled. The cost, 80c. 
for first dozen — 3}c. each for additional ones. Both styles of our elite 
souvenirs are new, being here first announced. Samples free. 





OTHER STYLES 
Plain Souvenir, Flag Souvenir ) 
Souvenir Booklet 
Photographic Souvenir 


These four styles have been supplied to 
teachers for some years and met with 
j great success. 








We still list them and shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars with prices 


FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion,our Souvenirs and 
Booklets have no equal. They have been presented to millions of pupils 
during the past five years and are to-day more popular than ever before. 


THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these Souvenirs lies in their personal 
features. Pupils will keep them as no other gift would be kept because of the 
names, etc., printed on them. 


STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire. 
REMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EARLY and state just when you must have them. 
ASK FOR SAMPLES. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Formerly Instructor Publishing Co., 








DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Sprague Classic Readers 


COMMENDATIONS 


From Maine to California and from [Minnesota to Mississippi 


I consider myself and pupils very fortu- 
nate in having Book One of ‘The Sprague 
Classic Readers.” The lessons give op- 
portunity for action, and the subjects are 
of special interest to the children. The 
pictures furnish the thought for the les- 
son at first sight and arouse a great deal 
of interest. The seat work, or hand 
work, is very fine. I like the large print 
used in the first lessons very much, and 
the suggestions in the preface are very 
helpful. The children are perfectly de- 
lighted with the book. 

ALICE MADGE GREEN, 
Washington School, St. Cloud, Minn. 


I find Book One of ‘‘ The Sprague 
Classic Readers ” an excellent one for be- 
ginners, in more ways than one. The 
phrases and sentences being simple, well 
selected, and carefully graded, can be 
readily grasped by the youngest child. 
The book is attractively illustrated, 
affords an excellent opportunity for pic- 
ture study, and also for developing the 
child’s love of nature. 

Ipa M. PRocTOR, 
Prin. of Maplewood School, Gloucester, 

Mass. 


It affords me much pleasure to say that 
I have examined Book Three of your 
Classic Readers, and I am thoroughly 
pleased with it. I am glad to see that 
you have made use so largely of the great 
classic literature. I feel you have adapted 
it very well for children; you have kept 
the spirit of the classics while adapting 
the language to the comprehension of the 
young, and this, I think, should be the rul- 
ing aim in making reading books. The 
pictures are very life like. Children will 
feel their naturalness. The mechanical 
work of the book, too, is excellent. I feel 
contident children will like your book and 
will be allured into the art of reading 
without realizing that they are mastering 
a difficult task. 

M. V. O’SHEa, 

Professor of Pedagogy, Univ. of Wiscon- 

sin, Madison, Wis. 


I have been very much interested in 
looking over the first three numbers of 
‘The Sprague Classic Readers.” It seems 
tome that you have prepared a set of 
books that will be a delight to every 
child into whose hands they fall. I am 
especially pleased with the literary flavor 
that even the simplest selections show, 
and it has rarely been my opportunity to 
see illustrations more tastefully or effec- 
tively used. I cannot help thinking that 
the books will have the great success 
they certainly deserve. 

C. H. SYLVESTER, 
Editor-in-Chief Interstate School of Corre- 
spondence : formerly Institute Conductor 
and Professor of Literature, State Normal 

School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Book One of ‘The Sprague Classic 
Readers ” examined and shown to one of 
our teachers already. We are both pleased 
with it, and would be glad to have it in- 
troduced in the schools of the county. 

ALMA HEDsTRom, 
Co. Supt. of Schs., Grand Marais, Minn. 

















I have carefully examined Book One of 
“The Sprague Classic Readers,” by Dr. 
Sarah E. Sprague, and I believe that it 
possesses many excellent qualities. The 
lessons are .nore attractive and more val- 
uable than the lessons of the average first 
reader. Strong features of the book are 
the general plan, the pictures, the varied 
presentation of the lessons, their quality, 
and the opportunities for the child’s 
activities. I believe it to be an excellent 
book for the purpose, 

P. I. BUGBEE, 
Prin. State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 














A Five Book Series: 


Book One, First Year, 30 cents 
Book Two, Second Year, 35 cents 
Book Three, Third Year, 40 cents 


Book Four, Parts I. and Il., 
In Preparation 


Book Five, Parts 1. and II., 
In Preparation 


Send for Specimen Pages 


I was very much pleased with your 
primer, Book One of * The Sprague 
Classic Readers.” It is just what the 
children need. It is bright, attractive, 
and full of life—and the pictures are nat- 
ural and real to even the smallest ones. 
I am sure a teacher will find little trouble 
in keeping the interest of her class. 

ALICE F. ROLLINS. 


I am much pleased with the arrange- 
ment of subject matter, the illustrations, 
and the careful and close grading of each 
number of your readers. We are getting 
very satisfactory results from their use 
in our schools. 

J. A. CRANSTON, 
Supt. of Schools, St. Cloud, Minn. 


After examination, I can speak only 
with enthusiasm of the good features of 
‘“The Sprague Classic Readers.” The 
subject matter is unusually bright and 
cannot fail to be enjoyed by children who 
use it, as well as by their teachers. 

ABBIE L. JONES, 
Garfield School, Chicago, Ill. 








| 


After a careful examination of “ The 
Sprague Classic Readers” I find 

1 They are based on true child psy- 
chology. 

2 The subject-matter is carefully 
selected, well arranged, and contains the 
sort of reading that delights children. 

3 The books are the most carefully 
graded of any set of readers that I have 
examined. The usual breach that occurs 
between the first and second readers, and 
between the second and third, is not 
found in this series. The child can pass 
to each successive book without difficulty. 

4 The author has not left the teacher 
without a knowledge of the plan and 
purpose which the books contain. The 
full and explicit directions found in the 
prefaces to each of the first three num- 
bers, and the references to these direc- 
tions in the body of the books, add a new 
and valuable feature to the series. 

By the use of these directions every 
teacher will be able to carry out the 
design of the author. In doing so she 
will lead her pupils, not only to acquire 
greater fluency in reading, but also to 
secure much more information and to 
attain a broader development of character 
than are usually secured by pupils using 
other readers of corresponding grades. 

W. F. Rocne.rau, 
Normal Department, Interstate School of 

Correspondence, Chicago, Il. ; formerly 

Professor «f Pedagogy, and Supt. of 

Training School, Southern Ill. Normal 

University. 


Iam in receipt of your favor of the 
20th inst. and of the copy of ‘+ Sprague’s 
Classic Reader.” I am very much inter- 
ested in this series. The book seems to 
me to be an excellent one, based on 
sound educational principles, and shall be 
glad to see the other numbers of the 
series. 

C. C. Van Liev, 
Pres. State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 


I owe to your courtesy a copy of Book 
One of ‘‘The Sprague Classic Readers.” 
I have examined it with much pleasure, 
and shall place it in the hands of one of my 
primary teachers, to have it tested by use. 
I have known Miss Sprague so many 
years, and have seen so much of her 
work, that I am confident that her 
readers will be a great success. 

A. F. BECHDOLT, 
Supt. of Schools, Eugene, Oreg. 


I have just received a copy of Book 
One, *‘ Sprague Classic Readers,” for 
which please accept my sincere thanks. 
This new first reader is one of the most 
attractive I have ever seen. The plan of 
this work seems to be based on a pro- 
found knowledge of child nature. Many 
thanks for the sample copy sent me. 

J. L. SHEARER, 
Pres. of County Board of Education, and 
Prin. of City Schools, Napa, Cal. 


I have looked Book One over, and will 
take pleasure in showing it to our first 
grade teachers. It seems to me a most 
excellent reader. 

WaLrTer CLARK, 
Prin. of Schools, Petaluma, Cal. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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NATURE STUDY 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 





















































































ABBOTT’S A BOY ON A FARM... . 465cts. 


This book presents two stories by Jacob Abbott in 
new and attractive form. As revised, these are adr.ir- 
ably suited to hold the interest of young readers and to 
train youthful instincts naturally and healthfully. The 
illustrations are numerous and pleasing. 


BARTLETT’S ANIMALS AT HOME . . 45cts. 


This little book is intended to arouse the interest of 
children in certain individual animals, and by so doing 
to awaken an interest for Natural History in general. In 
each story one particular animal is described in such a 
way as to illustrate the life of a class. 


PYLE’S STORIES OF HUMBLE FRIENDS, 50cts. 


The stories in this book are about animals and birds 
familiar to the children. They are simple in their man- 
ner of presentation, and most sympathetic in treatment. 
The many pictures, drawn by the author, are vividly illus- 
trative of the incidents described. 


BRADISH’S STORIES OF COUNTRY LIFE, 40cts. 


These recollections of a childhood spent on a north- 
western farm, aim to emphasize the attractiveness of life 
in the country, and to add to its charm by awakening 
an intelligent interest in its many activities. 























AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, curing 
the causes of Headache, Indigestion 
and Debility. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, prepared on receipt of 25 cenis. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 











For Your Coming Institute 


Can you afford to be without a Peda- 
gogical Guide that is endorsed by such 
leading educators as— 


F. LOUIS SOLDAN, Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
ALFRED BAYLISS, State Supt. Public Instruction, Illinois. 
L. H. JONES, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

JOHN R. KIRK, Pres. State Normal School, Kirkville, Mo. 
J. FAIRBANKS, Supt of Schools, Springfield, Mo. 


D. B. PARKINSON, Pres. Southern Illinois State Normal 
School, Carbondale, I1l. 


Dr. E. C. HEWETT, Normal, Il. 


J. F. MILLSPAUGH, Pres. State Normal School, Winona, 
Minn. 


I. C. McNEILL, Pres. State Normal School, Wis. 
T. C. GLENDENEN, Supt. of Schools, Cairo, Ill. 
J. M. WHITE, University of the State of Missouri. 
N. C. DOUGHERTY, Supt. of Schools, Peoria, Il. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR TEACHERS 


By J. N. PATRICK, A.M, 
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Looking Back 


We are making history every day without thinking 
of it. Ifthe teacher who leaves her school-room at 
night, no matter in what mood, or under what circum- 
stances, could know just how she would look back 
upon the events of that day after twenty years, mat- 
ters would assume a different aspect. If she is har- 
assed over unimportant things she would let some of 
her burden roll away, and be careful that petty annoy- 
ances should not weigh her down in future. The 
children who have made her school world to-day will 
be men and women a score of years hence, and the 
test of the success or failure of her work with them 
must be largely in the answer to these questions: Are 
they better, stronger men, and women, because of that 
year they were with me as my pupils? How many 
will have higher ideals of life? 

No boy or girl can spend a year with any teacher 
in the formative period of childhood, without bearing 
away some impress of hercharacter. To think of this 
too much is to shudder at the responsibility ; but to keep 
it ever in mind as a foundation truth is not onlya safe- 
guard against indifference and the complacency that 
paralyzes, but a preventive from worrying over things 
of little moment. It seems to be true that no matter 
how level-headed and discriminating a teacher may be 
about things outside school, when she becomes closely 
associated with her children in the school-room she 
becomes less and less able, as the years go by, to dis- 
cern the things most worth while for their permanent 
good. Gradually small things seem very large ones; 
trifles annoy out of all propartion to their importance ; 
and with the loss of the true sense of proportion, 
justice is in danger of losing its delicate balance. 
Why these results? The grinding monotony of school 
work, and the psychic influence of half a hundred 
different temperaments wearing upon the teacher's 
quivering nerves, answer the question, Why. If, at 
such wrought-up moments, when she feels that if 
Johnny should whisper again, or Mary fail to know the 
next word, she should drop in despair, she cou/d re- 
member that these things are not of life-and-death 
importance, she would drop tension, breathe deeper, 
and save herself and the children much needless dis- 
comfort. The question each night, Have I /ifted these 
children a little to-day? must dwarf all lesser consid- 
erations. In looking back, after years of absence 
from the school-room, the vision clears. The vanity 
over a few more hundred per cents than one’s fellow 
teacher has died out. The satisfaction of conquer- 
ing the bad boy through fear has faded away. The 
sting of mortification over failures when visitors were 
present is forgotten. But it is the child who was 
helped in real trouble; the mischievous boy, or indif- 
ferent girl, who was aroused to better things; the 
parent who said, ‘‘ I never knew my child till he came 
to you,’ —these are the memories that bring peace; 
these are the things that abide. 
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The Plant World 


Suggestions for the Preservation of Our Native Plants 


F. H. KNOWLTON 


(Reprinted from Zhe Plant World, a monthly journal of popular 
botany, Washington, D. C.) 


S man began to pass from the so-called pre-human 
A state into the human state, he doubtless early made 
a crude classification of the plants by which he 
found himself surrounded, distinguishing those that 
could in one way or another be made useful from those 
found from experience to be without value, which latter he 
presumably soon further subdivided into those distinctly 
harmful and those that were simply without any useful 
properties. Later, probably as a result of increasing num- 
bers, he was forced to occupy new territory, where he found 
himself surrounded by new plants and animals of which he 
acquired knowledge and, when possible, adapted to his 
needs. It seems beyond dispute that for many centuries 
early man wandered over wide areas, driven hither and 
thither in his pursuit of means of subsistence, and so it 
came to be established that the animals and plants in nature 
belonged to him who could take and hold them. Notwith- 
standing the fact that certain prescribed areas came to be 
recognized as the “ hunting grounds ”’ of the individual, the 
family, the tribe, or the nation, countless generations passed 
before private ownership of the soil was established as we 
know it at the present day. Plants and animals were, in 
large measure, common property. But with advancing 
civilization private ownership became more and more firmly 
fixed, and carried with it, as a matter of course, jurisdiction 
over the plants and animals, but as wild animals have ever 
been held as of greatest importance, laws and regulations 
governing their disposition have been most prominent. 
Beyond restrictions regarding forests and a relatively few 
plants of economic importance, plants as they occur in nature 
were, and are even at the present day, looked upon largely 
as common property. It is thus seen to be difficult, indeed 
impossible, to estimate the impress that these countless gen- 
erations of license have left upon the present generation. 
To stem the tide seems well nigh impossible, but as certain 
of our more delicate or showy plants seem on the verge of 
extinction, as the result of thoughtless, not to say wanton, 
destruction, it would seem that the time had come when 
steps must be taken before they are numbered with the 
relics of the past. The problem is how this end may be 
accomplished. 


It seems to me that all legitimate effort that can be 
made for the conservation of the native flora is naturally 
divisible into two fields — first, the broader, higher plane of 
enlightened public sentiment regarding the protection of 
plants in general, and, second, the immediate steps that 
must be taken to save certain of the more showy or inter- 
esting forms now threatened with extermination. ‘The first 
is something we may reasonably hope for, even if it comes 
slowly ; the second is a practical question that must be 
solved quickly or it will be too late. 

It has been pretty conclusively shown above that as the 
plants most in need of the safeguarding are without a 
definite money value, it can only, or largely, be accom- 
plished by an appeal to sentiment. As forests possess this 
economic value, their conservation may safely be left in the 
hands of interested parties. Under the guidance of this 
growing band of expert foresters the future is reasonably 
assured. The public must be educated up to the point 
where it will be possible for them to enjoy the flowers and 
plants of field and forest without destroying them. They 
must be led to see that it is only selfishness which prompts 
the indiscriminate plucking of every bright-colored flower or 
shapely fern that attracts their eye. A walk afield, enlivened 
by the presence of flowers and birds, leaves behind a mem- 
ory that may be cherished for years. The ruthless breaking 
up of this rounded symmetry of nature, simply for the grati- 
fication of the moment, leaves a void impossible to fill. 
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As a means of awakening this more or less dormant pub. 
lic sentiment, I would make the following suggestions : 

In large measure, it can be accomplished by the aid of 
the public press. As perhaps the best means of reaching 
this field, I would advocate the formation of what may be 
called a “press bureau”; that is, an individual, or a set of 
individuals, should be charged with the duty of preparing, 
from time to time, short, crisp, readable accounts of this 
movement. These should be printed on slips in the form 
of “ copy” and distributed as widely as possible to news- 
papers and other periodicals, accompanied with a request to 
the editor for publication if found available. Some will, of 
course, find their way into the waste basket, but if supplied 
in this convenient form, many will undoubtedly be printed, 
This work should not be sporadic, nor, on the other hand, 
would it be wise to crowd it. 

As a further means of spreading this movement, I would 
advocate the establishment of a national society, aiming to 
do for plants what the Audubon Society has so well done for 
our birds. This, of course, should be in no wise a techwical 
botanical society, but an organization adapted especially to 
children, young people and nature-lovers in general. With 
relatively slight modification the constitution of the Audubon 
Society could be adapted to the needs of an organization of 
this kind, for which I venture to suggest the name “ Torrey 
Society.” There could be no more fitting memorial to this 
celebrated botanist than a society devoted to the preserva- 
tion and popular study of the plants he loved so well. 

The establishment of chapters of this society should be 
urged in centers where interest, however slight, is mani- 
fested, and in time a journal devoted to its needs could be 
inaugurated. At first, however, it might be best to affiliate 
with some existing publication, after the manner of the 
magazine Bird-Lore, which is the official organ of the 
Audubon Societies. 

Another fruitful field to be cultivated is the public school, 
Probably no class in the general public is so destructive of 
flowers and plants as the average school child. Most chil- 
dren are naturally destructive, but most of this comes from 
thoughtlessness which can be, in a large measure, corrected 
by judicious instruction. As a first step toward securing 
this correction, the aid of teachers of nature classes should 
be secured. Leaflets setting forth the objects of this move- 
ment should be widely and systematically distributed among 
teachers, and, if practicable, a reading book adapted to the 
lower grades of public schools should be prepared, in which 
interesting accounts of plants and plant-life should be 
woven with appeals for plant protection. 

The establishment of school gardens should be heartily 
encouraged, for the abundant success attained by these 
gardens, both abroad and in this country, shows, beyond 
question, that children are easily interested in watching the 
processes of plant growth, and when once their interest is 
aroused half the battle for plant protection is won, at least 
so far as they are concerned. 

We may now turn our attention to ways and means calcu- 
lated to produce immediate results. ‘‘ Immediate ”’ is the 
only word that can be used here, for in certain localities, 
such as the proximity to large centers of population, water- 
ing places, summer resorts, etc., many plants are approach- 
ing dangerously near the point of being destroyed abso- 
lutely. 

As a first step toward this end, it seems to me that the pub- 
lic should be informed, once and for all, that none of these 
plants that it is desirable to protect has any definite intrinsic 
value. They should be made to understand that the plants 
are simply a part of the definite setting of nature that it is 
important for esthetic or scientific reasons to maintain. 
The cupidity of the average human being is so great, that, if 
it were simply rumored that these plants could command a 
money price, their doom would be fixed. 

Whenever it is possible, signs should be erected, contain- 
ing warnings against the plucking of flowers or fruits or 
bright-colored leaves from shrubs and trees. Most residents 
of cities are already familiar with rules against mutilating 
plants in parks and along public streets, and similar warn- 
ings, if posted conspicuously in the more rural locations, 
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will undoubtedly have a salutary effect. There should be no 
disposition to exclude the public from the enjoyment of the 
peauties of nature, so long as the rights of others are recog- 
nized. I have in mind a very large landed estate, which 
the public is invited to enjoy, the only condition being that 
the plants and animals must not be disturbed. 

Whenever certain species of plants are becoming rare on 
account of devastations by man, signs should be posted 
along conspicuous routes requesting moderation in gather- 
ing, or even abstinence, on the part of the public. These 
should not be worded so as to direct the public to the exact 
spots where the plants may be found, but rather of a general 
nature, calculated simply to call attention to the fact of 
their rarity. 

As many persons may not recognize a plant by its com- 
mon, or scientific, name, it might be well to post, in a con- 
spicuous place, a colored drawing of it, or in the absence of 
this, a dried specimen (suitably protected by glass), and 
requesting that if the plant is found in the vicinity that it 
be not disturbed. Teachers of nature classes could be of 
great assistance in bringing rare plants to the attention of 
their pupils in this manner. In public lectures, forming 
parts of nature courses, speakers should be urged, when 
possible, to inform their audiences of this movement, and 
request their co-operation. 

In this connection I can but urge again the formation of 
local societies for plant protection, perhaps under the guid- 
ance of a central or national organization, which could 
supply them with leaflets for distribution and otherwise 
direct their energies into the most fruitful channels. 

And finally, after having dealt with the so-called “ general 
public,” it may not be ainiss to say a word to the botanist. 
It has not usually been thought necessary to protect plants 
from botantists, for, of a!l people, they should be interested 
in the protection of our flora. No true botanist will, in any 
way, endanger the perpetuation of a rare or interesting 
plant, nor will he knowingly become a party to such a crime. 
It would be small encouragement indeed to the public for 
the botanist to preach moderation to them and be known to 
indulge in unlimited or indiscriminate personal accumu- 
lation. 





Tree Growth: Relation to Form 
Structure 


From the first awakening of life in germination, through 
all its lifqstages, to old age and decay, the tree is subject to 
the varying influences of heat, light, moisture, soil, winds, 
animal life, and other plants. The total of these external 
influences is called the tree’s environment. ‘The living tree 
must adjust itself to the constant and varying influences of 
its environment. To assist it in its adjustment, it has cer- 
tain structures, or organs, which develop in form and ar- 
rangements according to theit function and the nature of 
the tree environment. 

Our study of the tree should help us to understand some- 
thing of the function of its various structures, and how these 
functions are performed. 

It should tell us why one tree is tall, and another spread- 
ing; why one has an oval, and another a conical top; why 
one tree leaves before it flowers, and another flowers before 
it leaves. Our observation should help us to discover why 
so many seeds germinate, and so few mature; they should 
enable us to find out from these silent objects their reasons 
for living and growing as they do. 

To do this, we must find out the needs of the tree, and 
how it supplies these needs in sufficient quantities for living. 
I. General Observations. 

1. Outline form of unfoliaged trees. (a) Top. (4) 
Trunk. 

2. Variation of form in trees of the same variety. (¢@) 
Isolated. (4) Woodland. 

3. Variation of form in trees of different species. 

4. Try to determine conditions and adaptations which 
influence tree form. 

5. Make drawings showing characteristic forms. 
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6. What growths determine form? 

7- Consider: (a) Form of trunk. (4) Length of 
branches. (¢c) Spread of branches. (@) Angle of branches. 

8. What is the nature of a growth producing straight 
branches? Zigzag branches? 
Il. Twigs and Bark. 


1. Note ring-like markings at intervals on twigs. These 
rings mark the yearly growth of the twig. 

2. Compare the lengths of these growths. (a) On dif- 
ferent branches of the same tree. (4) On different trees of 
the same kind. (c) On different trees of different species. 

3. Can you tell by the appearance of a tree’s top 
whether annual growth is slow or rapid? 

4. How many annual growths can you distinguish on 
the same twig? (a) Do these growths vary in length? (4) 
What conditions would cause variation ? 

5. Do you identify any of the trees by their bark? 

6. Make drawings of characteristic barks. 

7. What seems to be the function of bark? 

8. How do you account for its varied character? 

9g. Examine twigs for small dots (lenticels). Do these 
lenticels affect the nature of splitting or peeling of old 
bark? 

Ill. Zrunk Growth. 


1. How does a tree increase its circumference? Its 
height? 

2. What part of the trunk is of last year’s growth? 

3. In what parts of the tree will growth take place this 
season ? 

4. What relation as to position will this year’s growth 
bear to that of last year? 

5. What markings result from these yearly growths? 

6. What relation as to number would the rings at the 
butt of a tree bear to those ten feet up? 

7- How do you account for the height from the ground 
of the first branches on trees? (These are frequently forty 
feet up.) 

8. Is the heart-wood (duramen) necessary to growth? 
Proof. 

g. The sap-wood (alburnum)? Proof.—/ra B. Meyers 
in Chicago Institute. 


Hidden Uses of Trees 


Utilitarians consider the trunk the important part of the 
tree. The trunk is a wise makeshift of nature which towers 
aloft, and tries to lift the vital organs of the tree — the 
leaves — out of harm’s way and into purer air and brighter 
sunshine. Beneath the ground the strong roots and root- 
lets have hundreds of eager, thirsty mouths which take 
nourishment from the earth. Water and mineral matter are 
carried upward by the process of capillary attraction to the 
leaves in the crown and the branches for digestion and 
assimilation. A leafless tree stands little chance of living. 
Trees denuded of their leaves by caterpillars and other mis- 
chievous things are deprived of their stomachs and lungs at 
once. 

Every leaf on a tree is unceasingly industrious day and 
night. Examine the linden leaf, or, in fact, any leaf will do 
—the truth applies to all — and notice how its surface is 
spread to catch the sunshine. The under side of the leaf 
has a different appearance. The tissue is tenderer and a 
network of breathing pores. A section placed under the 
objective of the microscope reveals tiny cells filled with a 
greenish liquid, called chlorophyl, which plays an important 
part in the domestic economy of the tree. When undigested 
food from the ground has been carried to the leaves, the 
chlorophyl seizes it, and under the influence of sunlight 
changes it to nourishment. The chlorophyl also breaks up 
the carbon dioxide, with which it comes into contact, and, 
liberating the oxygen, sends it out into the atmosphere. 

Digested food materials are carried from the leaves to all 
parts of the tree and aid in its growth. Leaves, as the lungs, 
are necessary in the process of breathing. Like animals, 
the tree needs oxygen, and breathes much after the manner 
of a human being. Not only is the life-giving air taken into 
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the lungs, or leaves, but it is inhaled through tiny openings 
in the bark, just as men and animals transpire through the 
skin. These tiny breathing holes are called lenticels, and 
may be seen plainly on the bark of cherry and many other 
kinds of trees. As the tree drinks water, it sweats and 
exhales water vapor along with the oxygen cast off from the 
carbon dioxide. 

Tons and tons of moisture are evaporated from wooded 
areas. This is another beneficial act. Water vapor in the 
atmosphere is essential to agriculture. Trees transpire 
through cracks and fissures in the bark, where the lenticels 
are hidden from sight. ‘This is especially true in old trees. 
From time to time scientists have computed the leaf area of 
trees, and the results have been astonishing. An ordinary 
linden leaf has a surface of ten square inches. Multiply 
this by the number of leaves on a branch and calculate the 
leafage area of the tree. This entire surface is liberating 
oxygen and water vapor day and night. 
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In the arid sections of the West the people are beginning 
to see that forestry and irrigation are the factors which will 
count for their prosperity. About one million square miles, 
or more than one-third of the United States, is forest land. 
The destruction of forests has been so extravagant that the 
government has taken the matter in hand and decided on 
thirty-eight reservations where the forests will be under 
intelligent supervision. ‘There has been some misunder- 
standing in regard to these reserves, although the intention 
is to preserve the forest and encourage the growth of young 
trees, at the same time the land available for settlement will 
be increased. As forests conserve the rainfall and influence 
the humidity of the atmosphere, newly planted forests will 
wedge in between farms on the reservations, and farms 
penetrate the clearings in old forests. Sheep herders and 
settlers must be taught intelligent forestry, and tree wisdom 
spread broadcast over the land before the tree receives the 
reverential respect due to it.— Zhe Chicago Post. 
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Little girl! Little girl! Little girl! 
Don’t you bear me calling from the meadow by the brook, 
Where violets are peeping up in every sunny nook, 
Where bluets brave are standing, with their faces to the sky, 
Watching for gleams of suushine through the clouds that 
scurry by? 


Little boy! Little boy! Little boy! 
Don’t you hear me calling from the pussy-willow tree, 
Where the robins and the pussies live in peace and harmony, 
While the drowsy woodchuck wakens from his quiet winter 
nap, 
And frisky squirrels dance in time to the woodpecker’s tap, 
tap, tap? 


Little girl! Little boy! Little girl! 
Come, I'll tell to you a secret that my sister May told me. 
There’s to be a gr»nd May party down beside the old oak tree; 
All the sweet spring flowers are coming, and the brook and 
birds will sing, 
And the little girl shall be May Queen and the little boy May 
King. 
Little boy! 


Little girl! Come and see! 


—Mary Marshall Parks 





Number, Language, and 
Construction IV 


FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR, Principal of Training School, Galesburg, IIl. 


(All rights reserved) 


HE success of any new plan in teaching must be 
judged by its effect upon the weakest as well as the 


strongest minds of the class. For this reason, the 
outline of number work for the third month has 
varied but little from the outline prepared for the second 
month, which appeared in the February issue of PRIMARY 
Epucation. Much additional work under each topic has 
been found necessary in order to arouse the interest of the 
slower pupils and to lead them to take part in the daily 
exercises. 
All entering classes with which the writer has had experi- 
ence have naturally separated into four divisions based on 
the power of acquirement. The most advanced pupils, 


averaging in number from eight to twelve in an entering 
class of sixty, are children who have received previous in- 
struction. 


Some have learned to read in a foreign language, 





while others have been taught the first steps in reading at 
home. ‘These pupils are usually able to complete the first 
year’s work in less than the required time. ‘They are, there- 
fore, placed in the second room in order that they may 
profit by the recitations of children who have been in school 
before. It is always something of a cross to the teacher of 
the entering class to have these stars removed, yet it is better 
for such children to be placed where their limited acquire- 
ments do not shine so brightly by contrast. Not being 
strictly beginners, a record of their progress is of little sci- 
entific value in the study of beginning classes. Of the num- 
ber who remain after this subtraction, a little over one-third 
are able to assimilate the first year’s work easily, without 
crowding or keeping after the early dismissal at three 
o’clock. The second group require twelve or thirteen 
months to complete the grade work, while the third group, 
composed of children who are slow in mental development 
because of ill health, insufficient nourishment, neglect, irreg- 
ular attendance, or other reasons, often require from sixteen 
to eighteen months. This article will endeavor to record 
some statements from the latter class of children. 


The Kindergarten Blocks 


A few blocks from the fourth and sixth kindergarten gifts 
were, on the first of the third month, added to the children’s 
boxes. The blocks of the fourth gift are two inches long, 
one inch wide, and one-half an inch thick. Fromgthe sixth 
gift were selected blocks one inch square and offe- half an 
inch thick, also blocks two inches long, and one-half an 
inch square at each end. 

While all enjoyed the variety of material for building pur- 
poses, yet accurate descriptions of the new blocks were 
volunteered only by the first or brightest class. 

As an introductory suggestion the teacher held up a block 
two inches long by one-half inch square with the remark, 
‘<T shall play that this block is a little tower.” Immediately 
Tom is ready. (The discovery that Tom had received a 
few weeks of schooling somewhere in his mysterious past has 
been a source of regret to all who are engaged in this 
experiment with a beginning class.) 

“« My little tower is square at the top and square at the 
bottom,” he states without hesitation. 

“« How high is it?” questions the teacher. 

“This tower is two inches high,” is the answer, showing 
that his eye recognizes the length without measuring. 

“This tower is two inches high and one-third of an inch 
across,” remarks another ambitious laddie. The teacher is 
glad to note the easy and familiar use of the expressions 
one-hadf and one-third, even though there be an occasional 
error. 

“Take your cube and measure again,” directs the 
teacher. ‘The boy takes his inch-cube, measures, raises his 
hand, and recites correctly : “This block is two inches high 
and one-half inch wide each way.” 

The children seldom make full statements, as may be 
noted from their recorded sentences. They frequently sup- 
plement their recitations by showing their blocks or by pointing 
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to the parts measured. Their language receives little criti- 
cism, not only because freedom of expression is desired, but 
also for the reason that there is nothing more interesting in 
child study than the language of a child who is trying to 
express an idea which is to him a discovery. 

Daisy now states that her block is one-half inch square on 
both ends. Although she knows perfectly well the length 
of the block, yet she cannot remember to tell all she knows 
or sees in one sentence. 

Willie is the next one ready. ‘“ My flat block,” he states, 
«is one inch wide and two inches long.” 

«Mine has sharp corners. It’s two inches long, it’s made 
of wood,” are the statements of another observer. 

Laverne, who has been intently studying his blocks and 
placing different ones together, now recites: “‘1 put the two 
flat blocks on top of each other and put the cube by the 
side and it was just as high.” 

On Laverne’s desk are two flat blocks, one lying on the 
other. Near by stands the cube, showing that he under- 
stands exactly what he is talking about. 

The idea of placing two blocks together and describing 
the form thus made as one block, attracts the attention of 
the children and many hands are raised. 

“There are two square inches on the flat sides of my 
blocks,” says a little girl who has placed two of the inch- 
square blocks together. 

“T put two flat blocks together,” said another member of 
Group I., ‘and I have made a block two inches long and 
one inch thick.” 

Another builder describes the same form more accurately ; 
“My block is two inches long, one inch wide, and one inch 
thick.” 

“] have put the two flat blocks side by side and made a 
block two inches long and two inches wide,” states one of 
the boys. 

This proved to be a popular arrangement and several 
pupils were able to see that there were four square inches on 
one flat side of the form built. The brightest pupils seemed 
particularly pleased with new combinations while the remain- 
der, like many of larger growth, were content to imitate their 
companions both in the work which they saw and the lan- 
guage which they heard. 

“T have put the ends of my flat blocks together and it is 
four inches long and a half inch thick,” remarks one of the 
m2mbers of the first group, who scorns to copy. The failure 
to mention the three dimensions of a form in one statement 
is almost universal, although correct answers are given to all 
questions. One child, however, encourages his teacher by 
saying, “‘ My cube is as high as it is long, and as long as it is 
wide.” 

Comparison 


The chief aim for the. number work of the third month has 
been the development of the idea of comparison. Whether 
or not children can be led, without crowding or urging, to 
compare one block with another, or one stick with another, 
has been the paramount question under consideration. It 
cannot be affirmed that the children here described have 
gained these ideas with the same ease which they have 
manifested in the work hitherto described. It must also 
be admitted that the weaker minds seem, as yet, to have 
no idea of what the teacher wishes or what the brighter 
children are talking about. 

The work was commenced in a manner which interested 
all the children, and it may be that building, pure and 
simple, should have been continued in the same easy way 
for a much longer period. 

“Who will come to the table and build a tower two inches 
high?” said the teacher. Not a child in the school failed 
to respond, and all understood what was wanted. 

“Who will come and build a tower twice as high?” 
again questioned the teacher. About one third of the 
school volunteered. 

“You may all build a tower two inches high on your 
desk,” was the next direction. “Build a tower twice as 
high and tell me about it,’’ continued the teacher. 

‘My four-inch tower is two inches higher than my two- 
inch tower,” was the first response, and the one which 
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seemed to be the natural expression for all. Not until the 
teacher had given, again and again, both statements and 
directions containing the words, /wo times as high and twice 
as high, did the children make an effort to incorporate these 
words into their own language. Even then, they seemed to 
learn the words rather than to use them in the spontaneous 
expression of their own thoughts. After a time, a few chil- 
dren commenced to apply the new ideas, as is shown by the 
following statements : 

“My four-inch tower is twice as high as my two-inch 
tower—My two-inch tower is one-half as high as my four- 
inch-tower,” said a little girl, without a pause between the 
two statements. 

Singularly enough, the expressions one-half and one-third 
seemed to be adopted with considerable ease. A variety of 
forms sprung up for comparison, and another child volun- 
teered : 

“This six-inch tower is two times as high as the three- 
inch tower. This three-inch tower is one-half as high as the 
six inch tower.” 

“« Why this tendency to recite both statements?” was the 
mental question of the teacher. Probably because of the 
example from the desk, for only by much building and many 
comparisons had the beginnings of this new work been 
secured. 

Willie, who was studying deeply over a construction which 
was difficult to balance, arose and said: “ This cross is three 
times as high as this cross, and one-half an inch higher.” 
On examination his statement was found to be correct. 

A classmate, emulating Willie in originality, gave the 
following: ‘‘ This tower is seven times as high as this step.” 

The comparison of one block with a number of blocks 
proved a taking combination, by reason of its appeal to the 
understanding. ‘Truly, here was something easy, and the 
speed with which inch-cubes, placed beside higher structures, 
appeared on nearly all of the desks, proved, almost patheti- 
cally, how glad the dear little people would have been to 
have given the teacher just what she wanted long before, if 
only they could have understood. Even the second group, 
and a part of the third group, were ready. 

“The tall tower is two times higher than the short tower,” 
said Albert, of the third group, who was comparing one and 
two. 

“Two times higher! What shall I say to him?” thought 
the teacher, but others were ready, and she decided that the 
idea without the language may be at least as productive of 
growth as the language without the idea. 

“ The two-inch tower is two times as high as the one-inch 
tower,” stated one of the twins, a beautiful brunette, with 
rosy cheeks and dancing black eyes. 

“The inch’ tower is one-half as high as the two-inch 
tower,” said the other twin, who was the exact counterpart 
of her sister, with the exception of one front tooth, 

Imitations galore resulted, and comparison was at last 
aunched out on the current of the year’s work. 





Character in Trees 


What we want is the meaning, the character, the expres- 
sion of a tree, as a kind and as an individual. There is a 
mother idea in each particular kind of tree, which if well 
marked, is probably embodied in the poetry of every lan- 
guage. ‘Take the oak, for instance ; we find it always stand- 
ing as a type of strength and endurance. 

I wonder if you ever thought of the single mark of su- 
premacy which distinguishes this tree from those around it? 
The others shirk the work of resisting gravity ; the oak defies 
it. It chooses the horizontal direction for its limbs so that 
their whole weight may tell, and then stretches them out 
fifty or sixty feet, enough to be worth resisting. 

You will find that in passing from the extreme downward 
droop of the branches of the weeping willow to the extreme 
upward inclination of those of the poplar, they sweep nearly 
half a circle. At ninety degrees the oak stops short; to 
slant upward another degree would mark infirmity of pur- 
pose ; to bend downward, weakness of organization. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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The Prize Story 


How the stories poured in from every part of the country 
and outside of it, and such a similarity of treatment of the 
fortunes of the uncertain Dicky was a surprise! Surely 
little boys and girls are alike in more ways than we dream. 
The sympathy and imagination of the little authors were 
touched, and they wrote as freely as water flows. What 
teacher who tried this story with her children will have any 
doubts as to one good enjoyable way to teach language? 

Well, what was to be done in deciding upon the best, 
where so many were interesting and creditable. After 
eliminating all those so badly blurred with lead pencil that 
they could scarcely be read ; those who failed to give full 
address ; those who reached me after February first ; those 
who exceeded the limit of two hundred words; those who 
had written hastily and thoughtlessly, there were still enough 
left to drive one to dispair. Why despair? Because the 
hosts of little disappointed faces haunted me. Surely the 

osition of umpire is not one of unmixed bliss. Finally, I 
decided to let originality, the excellence according to age, 
and the appearance of the manuscript decide the question. 

The prize fell to the little eight-year-old Indiana girl, 
Adalena M. Coffman. Her choice of books was “Grimm's 
Fairy Tales,” and it was forwarded to her according to promise. 
I print four other stories, in many respects the best. I thank 
every teacher who has cdoperated and encouraged the ambition 
of the children to write the ending of the story —Tue EpiTor 





(Prize Story) 
What Became of Dicky? 


In the morning where was Dicky? She looked and 
jooked but he was nowhere to be found. 

“‘T am sure Mr. Peters has him or that boy who begged for 
him. Let me see I haven’t looked in the lettuce bed yet. 
If I find him I’ll not give him away, no not for the world ! 
Oh, what nonsense, I guess if father takes him away he’ll 
go, and there’s no doubt about that.” 

That evening she went to Mr. Peters garden and found 
the boy with Dicky in a cage talking to Mr. Peters. 

“T guess she’s done come after it,” said the boy to Mr. 
Peters. (I am sure if Helen had heard it she would have 
corrected his Grammar.) 

“ Now promise that you won’t let him eat my vegetables 
and fruits,” said Mr. Peters sternly. 

Helen promised him, and the boy gave the squirrel back 
to her grumbling. 

She took him home and was careful to put Dicky where 
no one could get him. The next morning she took him to 
the woods to join his brothers where he would’nt have to be 
put in a mean cage again. 

ADALENA M. CorrMaNn. 


New Albany, Ind. (Zight yrs.) 


What Became of Dicky ? 


In the morning when Helen awoke she found her pet 
squirrel Dicky gone She dressed as quickly as possible and 
told her father and mother. 

After breakfast Helen went out into the garden and woods 
but found: nothing. 

Days and even weeks passed and Helen was very lonely 
without Dicky. 

One day some men came to cut down an old tree that was 
dead, the tree stood right close to the house and its branches 
reached Helen window. 

When the men came the last day to cut the trunk of the 
tree Helen sat in the window of her bedroom which was on 
the second story. 

The tree was about twenty feet high and they cut it in 
half cutting it ten feet lengths, when the first half had been 
cut off Helen saw that the tree was hollow. Just that 
minute Dicky the squirrel jumped right into Helens arms. 

Afterwards it was found out that Dicky had got his winter 
store of nuts in as it was near fall. 

STANLEY B. Mason. 


( Zen yrs.) 





Providence, R. I. 
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What Became of Dicky ? 


In the morning when Helen awoke she could not find her 
squirrel. Her mother had not seen him, so she ran to ask 
Mr. Peters. ‘Yes said Mr. Peters, “‘ Dicky was here early 
this morning.”” Helen searched the whole place, but no 
Dicky could she find. After looking everywhere at Mr. 
Peters’ for Dicky, Helen ran home and told her mother that 
he surely must have gone to the woods. “If you will wait 
till this afternoon, I will go with you to look for him,” said 
her mother. When they went to the woods Helen called 
loudly for Dicky, and she expected to see him run to meet 
her in answer to the call, but he was nowhere to be seen. 
She looked up into the tree-tops, under the leaves and every- 
where. At last she spied an old hollow stump. She crept 
softly up to it and peeped in. There sat Dicky with nuts 
all around him and nibbling on one. He sprang on her 
shoulder and she kissed him and by the way he looked at 
her, Helen knew Dicky meant to promise that he would 
never run away again. 

VirGINIA LEE JOHNSON. 


Eatonton, Ga. (Zight yrs.) 





Dear Editor : 

I am sending you my little story telling you what became of poor 
Dickie and I hope it will please you. I am ten years of age and this 
is my third year in school. I am not an American boy but I am trying 
to get up to them with my story. If I win the prize I shall be the 
happiest boy in Canada. WILLIAM SULLIVAN, 


What Became of Dicky? 


But in the morning when Helen awoke and found that 
Dicky was warm and comfortable snugged up between the 
blankets she was much pleased. Then after playing with 
Dickie for a while she was called by the nurse. Helen got 
up dressed herself in a quick hurry and ran down stairs with 
Dicky folded in her arms as if it were a doll. When Helen 
came down stairs she went straight to work and gave Dicky 
his breakfast of nuts which he loved very much. Then she 
washed her face and hands sat down and ate her breakfast. 
Helen was a great little girl to run messages. This day her 
mother sent her down street to get some parcels. Helen 
left Dicky at home for fear he might get lost in such a crowd 
for this day there was a circus in town. Dicky went down 
cellar behind Helen’s father when he was on his way to 
light the furnace. It happened that Dicky got in a mouse 
trap. So poor Dicky was put to an end. When Helen 
came home she burst into tears for she thought as much of 
Dicky as she would have thought of a brother or Sister. 


WILLIAM SULLIVAN. 


Arnprior, Ontario. (Zen yrs.) 





What Became of Dickie? 


In the morning, when Helen awoke the sun shone into 
her room. But where was Dickie? He could not be 
found. 

After breakfast Helen went to walk. She went bya 
house where she saw a boy, who was playing with a squirrel. 
The boy was the one that had teased Helen to give him the 
squirrel. The squirrel looked like Dickie. 

“How do you do?”, said Helen. “Is that my squirrel?” 
The boy chuckled to himself. Oh,” I know it is Dickie,” 
cried Helen. I knowitis. Please give him back.” 

“Yes it is,”’ said the boy. “I'll own up and you can take 
him home. I went by your house about sunrise this morn- 
ing and saw your squirrel in the yard, took him home with 
me.” Then the boy opened the cage, and Dickie jumped 
out. 

“Dickie, Dickie, come here,” cried Helen. Then Dickie 
ran toward her. Then they both went home. 

The next day the boy and his mother came to visit Helen. 

“TI gave Robert, my son, a good scolding, when I found 
out what he had done,” said Mrs. Hayes, the boy’s mother. 
“ And I should be very happy if you two would be friends.” 


HELEN E. CuHase. 


Cumberland Centre Me. (Mine yrs.) 
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Honey, Don't You Cry! 


Honey, w’en de lonesome rain 
Drapping fum de sky, 

All de sunshine drownded out, 
Honey, don’t you cry! 


Honey, don’t you cry! 
Sun’ll shine bimeby ; 
*Bleeged ter rain 

On hill ’n’ plain; 


Don’t you know de lily feel 
Dusty, hot, and dry, 

Liftin’ up his empty cup? 
Honey, don’t you cry! 


Honey, don’t you cry! 
Sun’ll shine bimeby; 
’*Bleeged ter rain 

On hill ’n’ plain; 





Honey, don’t you cry! 
Dropping 
Mary E. FitzGERALD, Chicago 


O one else can appreciate the force of the saying, 
“Continual dropping wears away a stone,” as a 


teacher can; and if nervousness has rendered her 

hearing so acute that she not only hears a pin drop, 
but is constantly on edge expecting it to drop, it is about 
time she began to think of a vacation, or nervous pros- 
tration will have her in its grasp before she knows it. 

We all have or had children who love to have a book or 
two on each side of them on the all too short seat; who 
have a couple more at perilous angles on the desk awaiting 
a breath to knock them off; who hold a pen in one hand, 
a ruler in the other, and a pencil wavering between the two. 
Lacking the juggler’s ability to keep three things in the air 
at once, one or the other invariably falls. The stooping 
posture necessary for its recovery knocks the books from 
the seat; the teacher’s sarcastic reference to a shower being 
in progress makes still more nervous the pupil who is 
responsible, and at,a sudden touch down goes the ill- 
balanced books; the children laugh, of course; the teacher 
would laugh if it did not happen so often, or if her nerves 
were normal, but instead her lips tighten and she feels as if 
the dark waters had gone over her. 

Then the rulers! Was there ever a boy who could resist 
the fascination of twirling a ruler if it had a small hole in 
it? or who could allow one to remain quietly on his desk if 
he had a minute to spare to look around? or who could 
refrain from poking the boy or girl near him with it, finish- 
ing each performance by letting it fall? 

Or if he has sufficient self-control to use a ruler for the 
purpose for which it was designed, does he not keep up with 
the others by having mysterious openings in the back of his 
desk from which it drops at the most unexpected times, 
necessitating a thorough investigation with much digging out 
of books? 

And the rulers resting quietly on desks which fall, nobody 
knows why—their name is legion. The pens and pencils 
which are knocked off by a sudden twitch of the braid of 
the girl in front, or the intrusive elbow of the boy, who can 
count? 

Then there are the erasers which fall when the class is at 
the board; that the teacher herself drops them as often as 
anyone else does not make the act any the less criminal on 
the part of the children. And at a change of recitation the 
books that fall out of the ill-ordered, over-crowded desks, 
are enough to drive one wild. 

A teacher was complaining of all these happenings, saying 
her children were ‘‘so fussy.” 

“ You are fussy,” said her candid neighbor. 
lately that these things began to annoy you so. I advise a 
leave of absence. You make the children nervous you pay 
so much attention to everything that drops. I can stand 
anything since I taught next door to an organ factory. But 
why do you have wooden rulers?” 

‘‘What other kinds are there?” 

“1 take the card-board backs of spelling paper.” 

“ But what about the measuring?” 

‘‘Have the children mark 
the inches, using their wooden 
rulers. Of course they write 
on them and bend and 
destroy them; but what if 
they do? They are easily re- 
placed. A little punishment 
makes them more careful, or 
a little praise for those who 
are careful is a great help.” 


“Tt’s only 
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A judicious observation of other teachers’ methods and 
a few questions brought to light many ways of prevent. 
ing noise which the nerve racked teacher adopted, wailing 
for strength to develop a few devices of her own. 

A simple pencil case made of cloth was the ounce of pre. 
vention one teacher used. Two pieces were sewed together, 
the seams far enough apart to admit of the insertion of a 
pen or pencil. Calico and gingham with pieces of shoe 
string for tapes were the first results of the boy’s construc- 
tive ability, but soon velvet, pretty colored silks and satins, 
with ribbons to tie them, came gradually into use, and gave 
the girls an opportunity to make Christmas presents for the 
boys. One pencil or one pen only was permitted out of the 
case. They fell sometimes, but the fall was gentle. 

Another teacher avoided book dropping by having every 
book taken from the desks Friday afternoon and replaced 
according to a definite plan she had; certain books to the 
right, others to the left; odds and ends in the middle; a 
trial proved the excellence of this plan. 

When she cautiously mentioned the flying erasers, a 
teacher laughed and said mischievously, “I wonder if you 
know how many times you say “ hurry ” in the course of a reci- 
tation? The children make spasmodic efforts to please you 
and away goes an eraser; your remarks frighten them and 
away goes another. It’s all your fault.” 

She was inclined to be a little offended, but at the next 
board recitation stopped herself on the verge of a “ hurry.” 
She almost hoped that just as many would drop to prove the 
teacher wrong, but although two or three came to grief, 
there was not the commotion nor had she the nervous feel- 
ing of haste which found expression in a constant appeal to 
hurry. 

The greatest difficulty she had to overcome was her 
impulse to say something when anything did fall; but the 
emphatic warning of her next-door neighbor that “ that way 
nervous prostration lay,” haunted her and although she felt 
she was looking unutterable things, when in spite of all her 
precautions, dropping would occur, she restrained herself 
and school moved with much less friction. 

“An ounce of prevention —how | hated the sound of 
the words,” she said to a young teacher with nerves of iron, 
who declared she detested “ always thinking up ways to pre- 
vent things, and that she 
didn’t mind a noise until 
it became a ‘ Niagara-like 
roar,’”’ “but when I found 
it meant healthy nerves and 
a happy day, instead of 
torture, I concluded it was 
worth trying.” 


o 
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Friday Question Box 
ANNA B. BADLAM, Dorchester, Mass. 


(My method is to have a “Question Box.” A child who has “helped” 
all the week is allowed to “draw” the first question from the box on 
Friday afternoon. The child who can answer this question when asked 
by the “child teacher,” is allowed to draw a question, and, in turn, to act 
as teacher. So the game goes on. An elastic band is put about the ques- 
tions used at any exercise, so that none are worn threadbare, literally and 
figuratively, by being asked too often at successive times. A. B. B.) 


Nature 
(Continued from March number) 


When do the trees, shrubs, and bushes form their buds 
‘or next year? 

How are the new buds protected from moisture and cold? 

What makes the bud burst its coat in the spring of the 
year? 

Of what use is the sap to a tree, shrub, bush, or plant? 

Of what use are the roots to a tree or a plant? 

What two kinds of buds*do we find on most trees and 
plants ? 

Name some tree or bush on which it is easy to watch both 
kinds of buds open at about the same time. 

Name some tree or bush where the flower buds open first. 

Name some tree or bush upon which the “af buds open 
first. 

If you should bring some horse chestnut tree buds into the 
school-room, and put them into water, what changes would 
you be able to notice after a few days? 

What are “ pussy willows”? When do we find them? 
Where ? 

What do we mean when we say, “‘ The alder by the river 
shakes out her powd’ry curls”? 

What shakes the pollen dust from the alder and willow 
blossoms ? 

Where have you ever seen follen? 

()f what use is the pollen to the blossoms of a tree or 
plent? 

What insects like to visit the blossoms of trees and plants ? 

What attracts the bees, wasps, and other insects to the 
blossoms ? 

What two things do bees gather from flowers? 

How do the bees carry the pollen from flower to flower? 
Of what use is this to the plant in seed or fruit-making ? 

When is the best time for the farmer to prune, or trim, his 
trees and shrubs? Why? 

Where is most of the sap of the tree in the winter? 

When does the sap begin to run downward in trees and 
shrubs? Why? 

When does the sap begin to rise in trees and shrubs? 
Why? 

What trees give the farmér maple sap? 

How does the farmer know when to tap his trees for the 
maple sap? 

How is maple syrup made from the maple sap? 

How is maple sugar made from the maple sap? 

What does the farmer call the place where he makes the 
maple sap and sugar? 

Do you know of any tree, besides the sugar maple, the 
sap of which is useful to man? Where does it grow? For 
what is its sap used ? 

Of what use are the leaves to a tree? 

Of what use are the leaves, which make the foliage, to 
man? 

What leaves of plants have you ever known to be used for 
food? for medicine? 

What roots do you know that are useful for food? for 
medicine? 

What buds are useful to man for food or other purposes? 

From what is coffee made? Chocolate and cocoa? 

Where do we get tea? What part of the plant is it? 

From what is sugar obtained? Where does it grow? 

Name some of our native grains. 

What is rice? In what countries is a great deal of rice 
raised and used as food? 

Name some of our native fruits, or berries. 
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Language 
LAURA F, ARMITAGE 

The following suggestions are given for an oral lesson in 
language. Require answers to be given until pupils decide 
that the answer is correct. Construct sentences concerning 
the children in the class and their doings, and this will 
arouse interest. 

Let this be followed, on the succeeding day by a written 
lesson of a similar nature, in which the questions are asked by 
the teacher and the answers written by thepupils, then read 
aloudand corrected by them. The corrections made by them- 
selves will impress them more than those made by the teacher. 

“ John, please give that pencil to Mary.” 

“Now, Mary, where did you get the pencil?” 

‘* John gave it to me.” 

‘* Elsie, where is your baby brother?” 

“ He is a¢ home.” 

“Frank, did you bring any apples to school?” 

“1 drought two apples.” 

“* Roger, have you some paper? If not, tell me so.” 

“‘ Did you do your work, Burton? Then please tell me so.” 

“ Kate has no ink in her ink-well this morning. How 
shall she tell me so?” 

“I have no ink,” or “I haven’t any ink.” 

“‘ Fred brokehis pen. Howshall he tell me about his pen ?” 

«My pen is droken.”’ 

“John, did you catch Howard when you were running? 
Tell me so.” 

“Where were Ada and Bessie yesterday ?” 

“Was I here Saturday?” 

“Ned, Frank, and Earl went coasting on the hill yesterday. 
Earl may tell me who went.” 

“Ethel, please give your book to Vera. Now tell me what 
you did.” 

** Did Harold come to school Tuesday? Tell me so.” 

‘* What did you see on your way to school, Grace?” 

“Tf you see Harry take Fred’s book, how will you tell 
me so?” 

“ Maud was writing a letter yesterday. She may tell me 
what she did.” 

‘Edith, tell me that you and Kate are sisters.” 





Game 


A. E. A. 

Divide the blackboard into ten numbered spaces, and 
choose children, to fill spaces. 

Teacher gives all the children the same problem, one 
which all will understand. At a given signal, they all begin 
work. As soon as a child finishes work, he whirls round 
quickly, raising hand. Teacher must know the correct 
answer to problem, and keep close watch of blackboard. 
As soon as child finishes, she must note his answer, and, if 
correct, give him a number, as “Harry is number 1 ;” 
“ Susie is number 2 ;” numbering all children in order of their 
finishing work. If two finish at the same instant, the one 
nearest top of board is given first number. When all have 
finished or when sufficient time has been given, teacher 
calls, ‘“‘ Number 1,” and Harry goes to place at the head of 
the blackboard. When Number 2 is called, Susie takes her 
place, and so on. The child who is number 10, takes his 
seat and chooses another to take tenth space at blackboard. 
This is a lively game, and requires a wideawake teacher as 
well as class. 





Sound Advice 


“Now, here, don’t you go and git sorry fer yerself! 
There’s always lots of other folks you can be sorry fer 'stid 
of yerself.” — Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 





It was the first time Dorothy had seen a street sprinkler. Oh, 
mother,” she exclaimed, with wide-open-eyes, ‘‘ just see what 
that man’s got on his wagon to keep the boys from riding on 
behind!” 
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Products of Field and Garden VIII 


Melons 


HELEN J. WARREN 
Illustrated by RALPH FARMAN PRATT 
Watermelons 


The seeds of a watermelon are sown in hills, far enough 
apart so that the plants may have a chance to run, for the 
watermelon plant is a rampant runner. It is sometimes 
eighteen feet long. The leaves are deeply lobed, or notched, 
the divisions being cut again. In color they are of a bluish 
green. ‘The tendrils are forked. There are two kinds of 
flowers on each vine—those with stamens and no pistils, and 





Watermelon — part of vine, with leaves, tendrils, blossoms, and growing melons. 


those with pistils and no stamens. 
blossoms of a delicate golden color. 

The different varieties of watermelon vary much in size, 
form, and color. Some sorts grow very large, weighing forty 
pounds, or more. Some are nearly round, some greatly 
elongated. They are usually smooth and glossy, of a dark 
green color, beautifully marked with lengthwise stripes of a 
paler mottled green. 

Cut open, the watermelon shows, inside the tough rind, 
a hard, white layer, not good as food. Next to this, lies the 


Both kinds are single 
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Muskmelons 


While we usually think of the watermelon and the musk. 
melon as being very much alike, they are, in fact, quite 
different. The muskmelon is really more closely related to 
the cucumber than to the watermelon. ; 

The muskmelon vine plant is a running vine, anywhere 
from four to eight feet long. It has large, rounded, rather 
heart-shaped leaves, with round lobes, rough and hairy on 
both sides. Its tendrils are simple. The flowers are of two 


kinds — those with stamens and no pistils grow in tiny clus- 
ters ; those with pistils and no stamens are single blossoms, 
which nestle down between the leaf stalk and the stalk of 
the plant. The flowers are small, five-pointed, and yellow 
in color. 





Drawing about one-sixth diameter life-size, Blossom in circle about life-size. 


The soil can scarcely be made too rich for muskmelons, It 
is the custom to sow the seeds in hills. As the young plants 
come up, they are thinned out, perhaps two or three being 
left in each hill. The hills are usually from six to eight feet 
apart each way. 

Great numbers of muskmelons are raised in the south, and 
sent when only partly ripe to our northern cities. The 
fruit differs greatly in size. Sometimes it is but little larger 
than an orange ; again it weighs from twelve to fifteen pounds. 

In shape, muskmelons are round or oval. The surface is 


bY Muskmelon — part of vine with leaves, tendrils, blossom, and melon. Drawing about one-sixth diameter 
a life-size. 





delicious flesh, very juicy, crisp, and sugary, of a rare flavor, 
This flesh grows 
sweeter and richer as it nears the center, or heart, of the 
Scattered 
through the red flesh are the large, flat seeds — sometimes 


and rich rose, or deep crimson color. 
watermelon, and isa fine food for hot weather. 


black, sometimes dark red-brown. 
The Carolina watermelon is a favorite. 
green, or white. It has reddish flesh and dark seeds. 


light-colored seeds. 


It is large, with a 
dark, shining, green skin, marked with stripes of a lighter 
Some 
varieties of watermelon have white or yellowish flesh and 


sometimes quite smooth. Usually, however, it is covered 
with queer, light-colored, net-like markings. 

Cut open a muskmelon. Next, the rind is the flesh — 
sweet, rich, and juicy. Sometimes this is green, sometimes 
orange, or salmon-pink, or even red. The green-fleshed 
fruit is generally considered the richest and sweetest in 
flavor. Inside of the flesh is a stringy, pulpy mass, which 
contains the seeds, but which is worthless as food. 

One favorite variety of muskmelon is the netted gem, or 
rocky ford. It is oblong, with a rich, green flesh, sweet as 
honey. Another kind is called the nutmeg. These nutmeg 
muskmelons vary much in shape. They have a rich, spicy 
perfume, and are highly valued for their exquisite flavor. 
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Cucumbers 


Cucumber seeds are planted early in the spring in hills. 
The little plants come up thick and fast. Several kinds of 
insects like them as food, so they are frequently protected 
by square wooden frames, covered over the top with gauze. 
When the plants are large enough to withstand the attacks of 
the insects, these frames are taken away. 

The cucumber, like the other plants we have studied 
to-day, has a creeping stem. It runs very rapidly over the 
ground, often climbing over any object which may be in its 
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They are of a bright yellow, shaped like little bells. If 
opened and pressed back, they form a five-pointed star. 
When these petals fall, clinging to the flower stem, is the 
tiny cucumber. At first it is very small, covered with sharp 
little prickles, or spines. It grows rapidly, and, as it gets 
larger, loses some of its prickles. When cucumbers are 
quite small—one, two, or three inches long — they are often 
gathered, put into vinegar, pickled, bottled, and sold under 


the name of “ Gherkins.” “© When well grown, but still 
green, cucumbers are often cut lengthwise, or crosswise, and 
pickled. 


Cucumbers are largely used while green, being sliced and 
eaten raw, with vinegar, pepper, and salt. They are cool, 
crisp, and have a pleasant flavor. 

If left on the vines, cucumbers grow larger and larger, 


Cucumber — part of vine, showing leaves, tendrils, blossom, and growing cucumbers. 


path. Its stem is set with bristles, as are, also, its leaf 
stalks. Its leaves are prettily shaped, usually with five- 
pointed lobes, the center one reaching out farther than the 
others. They are curiously and prettily veined. The roots 
of the cucumber plant are fibrous. Its tendrils cling about 
anything and everything which offer them a chance. 

Like those of the muskmelon, the flowers of the cucumber 
are of two kinds— some in clusters, some single blossoms. 


changing in color from dark green to a greenish yellow, or 
yellowish brown. The skin grows tough and becomes 
smooth — losing all its prickles. If you slice a cucumber 
across, you can see its formation. ‘There is a firm, solid, 
pale-green flesh next to the rind, then a soft, pulpy mass, 
full of seeds. Large, ripe, yellow cucumbers are sometimes 
pared, seeded, sliced lengthwise, and made into “ sweet 
pickles.” 





Reproduction in Second Grade 


R. O’L. 


‘*Reproduction in the second grade! I find it simply impos- 
sible to get good work in reproduction,” said a primary teacher 
to me, and to prove her statement, she opened a desk drawer and 
from the depths drew forth several sets of papers. ‘‘ Look at 
those papers! Aren’t they enough to discourage any teacher 
from ever attempting a lesson in reproduction in second grade? ” 

One capital at the beginning, no punctuation, words crossed 
out, poor writing—certainly, those papers were rather disheart- 
ening. I asked how she secured such awful results, and she told 
me. First. she read an interesting story to the class. Then she 
called on a few pupils who glibly reproduced it. New, difficult 
words were then written on the board, the children were given 
papers and told to write the story. ‘‘Now, why didn’t they do 
better, especially since all the new words were on the board in 
plain sight?” 

“ Try this plan,” said I, ‘‘ and let me know if your work is not 
more satisfactory.” 

In the first place, select a short, simple story, yet one that is 
worth reproducing. For the first lessons I like the fables found 
in some of our primers and first readers. (‘‘ Nash Primer,” or 
Thompson’s ‘*‘ Fables and Rhymes.”) Teach and drill upon the 
spelling of the new words, two or three days before the lesson in 
reproduction is to be given; then the child will feel that those 
words are a part of his vocabulary. Do not give any sentences 
found in the fable, as that would take the life out of the exercise 
that is tocome. In the oral language lessons during those two 
or three days mentioned, have exercises to get variety of expres- 
sion. To illustrate, take this sentence, ‘“‘ A thirsty crow saw @ 
pitcher of water.” ‘*‘ Now who can give that thought in a differ- 
ent way?” 

John gives, ‘‘ There was a thirsty crow who saw a pitcher of 
water.” 

Mary tells us, ‘‘ A crow was thirsty and spied a pitcher of 
water.” 

Gladys may possibly say that ‘‘ Water in a pitcher was seen by 
a thirsty crow.” 

Now we are ready for the lesson in reproduction. Distribute 


papers and have pupils write the title, then have them put papers 
in their desks. Read the story now tothe children. Let a bright 
child reproduce the story. Then tell the class you will read it 
again, but this time ali are to have a part in telling the story and 
no hands are to be raised while the story is being told. ‘John 
may begin the story.” (John gives one sentence.) ‘‘ Katherine 
may tell something.” (Katherine adds another sentence.) ‘‘Mary 
may go on.” 

In this way, the children get the idea of dividing the story into 
sentences without anything being said. 

Finally, the story is read once more by the teacher, the children 
take papers out of their desks and write the story. 





Onward and Sunward 


Others shall sing the song, 

Others shall right the wrong, 

Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail or win. 

What matter I or they, 

Mine or another's day, 

So the right word is said 

And life the sweeter made? 

Hail to the coming singers! 

Hail to the brave light bringers! 

Forward I reach and share 

All that they sing and dare. 

I feel the earth move sunward, 

I join the great march onward, 

And take by faith, while living, 

My freehold of thanksgiving. 
—J. G. Whittier 





There is no greater sign of decay in virtue in a nation 
than a want of zeal in its inhabitants for the good of their 
country.— Joseph Addison. 
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The Trees 


Time is never wasted listening to the trees; 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 

Holding toward each other half their kindly grace, 
Haply we were worthier of our human pla e. 


Bending down to meet you on the hillside path, 
Birch, and oak, and maple, each his welcome hath; 
Each his own fine cadence, his familiar word, 

By the ear accustomed, always plainly heard. 


Every tree gives answer to some different mood ; 
This one helps you, climbing; that for r:st is good; 
Beckoning friends, companions. sentinels they are ; 
Good to live and die with, good to greet afar. 

—Lucy Liarcom 





Some April Lessons 


ANGELINA W. Wray, New Brunswick, N. J. 


HE April sunshine fell across the floor in great squares 
of gold. In the windows of Miss Grant’s room stood 
large jars full of twigs, and it really seemed as if the 
leaves and blossoms opened while the children 

watched. There were boxes there, too, filled with tiny 
growing plants. Christine had just given them their morn- 
ing bath from the red watering can which hung in the 
corner, and each green leaf glittered with the crystal drops. 
A new brightness seemed to fill the room. 

“It’s really, truly spring now, isn’t it, Miss Grant?” Sally 
asked, passing to her seat with an involuntary little skip. 

‘¢ All de buds bees bu’stin’ on de apple dree,’’ announced 
Moses, in his sonorous bass. “1 dink dey obens do-day.”’ 

‘“‘ It will be several days before that happens,’’ Miss Grant 
said, smiling at the deep voice, which seemed so dispropor- 
tionate to the speaker’s size. ‘‘ This is only the first of 
April, you know.” 

Opening her desk as she spoke, she noticed a small glass 
prism in one corner. She had meant to use it during the 
winter, but there had been so many things to think about 
that it had been forgotten. Now the brightness of the 
morning seemed to say, “ This is the right time for a color 
lesson.” 

‘We shall have a visitor this morning,” she said ; “a very, 
very prettyone. It never makes a sound, yet it is never still. 
It wears a dress of six colors, and will dance for you. You 
may try to catch it, if you wish.” 

She had hung the prism in the sunny window as she made 
the statement, and an involuntary “Oh!” arose from the 
entire class. What child, I wonder, has.ever been blind to 
the witchery of color? The rainbow danced on the opposite 
wall, on the floor, on the ceiling, now high, now low, and the 
children tried to catch it, stretching out their eager little hands 
with loving earnestness. Miss Grant taught them the “Song 
for the Prism,” found in “ Miss Poulsson’s Holiday Songs.” 
With two-inch oblongs of colored paper, they pasted a pic- 
ture of the spectrum to take home, and great was the rejoic- 
ing when sharp-eyed Bennie suddenly discovered rainbows 
in the drops of water that still stood on the plants. 

It seemed as if the day begun so brightly must end in 
sunshine, but all at once, without any warning, the room 
grew dark, the swift raindrops pattered on the boughs of the 
apple tree, and chased one another down the window-panes. 
The whole day proved the same — sun and shadow, shadow 
and sun—typical April weather. Miss Grant drew on the 
board a picture of a tiny girl, with a green twig in one hand, 
an umbrella in the other, and a thoughtful look on her face. 

“ This is Miss April,’”’ she explained. ‘ She doesn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry.” 

That made the children laugh, and they said over and 
over the two stanzas written at the side of the picture. 


Little April 


Tripping by on lightest feet, 

We can hear your laughter sweet, 
Pretty, merry April. 

Now you smile and now you sigh, 

There’s a teardrop in your eye, 


Charming, changeful April. 
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Everywhere your footsteps pass 
Tiny blossoms dot the grass, 
Dainty, dancing April. 
Though you bring us rain or sun, 
Still your heart is full of fun, 
Little, laughing April. 

When school closed, the rain was coming down in a steady 
pour, and wee Johnny McMullen came back from the gate 
to ask mischievously : 

“It’s a weg’lar Ap’il Fool Day, isn’t it, Miss Gwant?” 

Of course all the nature work for the month centred 
around the subject of awakening life. One morning some- 
one sent Miss Grant a large box containing sprays of 
trailing arbutus. The flower did not grow in that part of the 
state, and the children had never seen it before, but as the 
lid was opened, and the fresh, woodsy fragrance of the pink 
blossoms floated through the room, Donald said, with a sigh 
of satisfaction : 

“Tt smells just ezzackly like spring /” 

A few days afterward anemones and hepaticas made their 
appearance. These were brought to school by Randolph, 
who had been visiting his grandma in the country. His 
classmates listened eagerly to the long tales he had to tell of 
the “ pretty green woods and the funny tassels hanging on 
the trees, and the brooks running over the big stones.” But 
even Randolph’s glory paled before the effulgence which 
surrounded Mikey Dolan, when he marched proudly up to 
Miss Grant’s desk, the following week, and said, in a voice 
that quivered with honest pride: 

‘“‘ Shure, an’ Oi’ve the grand prisent for ye this mornin’, 
teacher. Fale av me pockit, mum, an’ see kin ye be afther 
crackin’ a guess on it.” 

Miss Grant obediently felt of the hard substance it con- 
tained and hazarded the opinion that it might be a stone. 

“Shure an’ ’tis wrong ye are, intoirely. "Tis. no stone. 
Tis a /oive thing, mum, an’ mesilf found it last Winsday, 
crapin’ along in a gutter, way up in the Sixt’ Ward. Sez Oi, 
‘ That will be an iligant prisent fur school,’ sez Oi, an’ puts 
it in me pockit immejit. Thin, bedad! Oi furgot the poor 
creature till yistiddy, but it’s as loively as iver. There, now! 
did ye iver set eyes on a purtier spicimin than “a7?” 

“That” proved to be a small mud-turtle, well mottled with 
black and yellow. The children took him to their hearts the 
moment they saw him. They never tired of watching him 
retire into his shell. Seeing the pleasure they took in him, 
Miss Grant let him live in the sand table. He feasted daily 
on choice tidbits brought by Tim, the butcher’s boy, and 
although Miss Grant often pitied him, and feared his 
quarters were too limited, he seemed perfectly contented. 
Sometimes, when the class had been unusually quiet, she 
would let the turtle wander at will around the room. This 
was great fun. ‘The children watched, breathlessly, as he 
started on his travels, and many a friendly hand patted his 
hard back. The story of “The Hare and the Tortoise” 
pleased them greatly. They modeled turtles of clay and 
cut others from paper, while drawings of the little animal 
decorated every slate. 

As Arbor Day drew near, Miss Grant turned her pupils’ 
thoughts towards the trees. They were very fond of 
‘“‘puessing’”’ games ; indeed one of the favorite occupations 
for a spare moment or so was to have someone describe an 
animal or a plant, so that all might guess what was meant. 
The teacher decided to make use of this interest in the 
presentation of the new subject. 

“T am thinking of some friends of ours to whom we owe 
a great deal,” she said. “They have many hands, that are 
folded now, but will soon open and clap with joy whenever 
the wind blows.” 

“Can they talk?’”’ asked Frank. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve often heard them whispering.” 

“Can they sing?’ asked Morris. 

“Sing? Yes, indeed; the softest little songs.”’ 

‘“* How big are they?” 

‘Some are very large and some are small.” 

“ What color are they?” 

“ Almost all of them have different dresses for the differ- 
ent seasons. They like a sober gray or brown for winter, 
green for summer, and in autumn wear their gayest clothes.” 


April, 1903 


“Trees! trees!” shouted the listeners. 

« You are right,’”” Miss Grant said. “And the trees are 
yerv kind friends. They help us in many, many ways. I 
wonder if you can think of some of the things they do 
for us.” 

¢ Give shade.’ 

«“ Make the earth pretty.” 

“«“ Fruit trees give fruit.” 

“« Nut trees give nuts.” 

«“ Make it cooler in the summer time.” 

« The leaves that tumble down in autumn keep the grass 
and flowers warm.” 

«Give places for birds’ nests, and the birds eet lots of 
bad bugs,’ said Norton, bringing the list to a triumphant 
conclusion. 

“They do more for us than you have told me yet,” Miss 
Grant asserted. “If you watch closely, I think 1 can show 
you another way in which they help us.” 

Two boxes, in which seeds had just been planted, stood 
on the table. ‘Taking the watering-can, she poured its con- 
tents over one box. 

“The box, we will imagine, is the farmer’s field, and the 
water is the rain. Who can tell us what has happened?” 

“QOh! it’s washed lots of the seeds right out of the 
ground !”” exclaimed Martin. 

“It’s made a gutter along the side, too,” added Johnny. 

Miss Grant put several leaf-twigs in the other box, and 
repeated the experiment. The leaves were well opened, 
and the trial was sufficiently successful to give the children 
the thought she had in mind. 

‘‘T see,” said Fred. ‘ None of the seeds are washed out 
now, because the trees catch the rain, and it just drips off 
them without pouring down so hard.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Grant; ‘more rain falls every year 
where there are forests than where there are none. The 
trees hold the moisture and give it more slowly to the 
ground, and this is a good thing for the soil.” 

The next rainy day she let them go to the window to 
watch the big drops as they spattered on the brick pave- 
ment. The yard sloped toward the street. It was fun to 
see the water run down hill. 

“It’s a// running away,” Joe said. 

“TI think the apple tree will tell a different story,’’ Miss 
Grant remarked. 

Before the afternoon session closed, the rain had ceased, 
and the bright sun had dried the brick pavement. 

“It doesn’t look as if there had been any rain,’’ Jessie 
said ; but Wallace saw more clearly. 

“ There’s a little puddle under the apple tree,” he said. 
“ The roots are raised up a little, and there’s a hollow there 
full of water.” 


’ 
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While he spoke, Miss Grant made a hasty sketch of a 
hillside, with tall trees standing here and there. A brook 
ran along at the foot of the hill, while a river was outlined 
in the distance. The children readily undeistood how the 
raised-up roots would stop the water, even in a heavy storm, 
and by giving it out slowly, would supply the springs and 
brooks longer, and might even diminish the danger of floods. 

“How do we keep the air pure in our school-room?” 
she asked. 

“« By lowering the windows,” the children answered. 

“ But what helps to make the air outside pure and fresh?” 

“The trees,’’ Mabel volunteered. 

** How do they do that?” 

That was a mystery, so Miss Grant said : 

“You may have till to-morrow to find out. Perhaps 
someone at home can tell you.”’ 

The children dearly enjoyed taking down questions like 
this, so each wrote on a slip of paper : 

“‘ How do trees help to make the air pure?” 

The next day Fred rose to give information. 

“T asked my uncle, Miss Grant. He’s a doctor, and he 
knows a lot. He said it was like this” — Fred spread out 
his hand realistically. “ Every leaf has lots of little cells all 
Over it just like the pores on our bodies. When we breathe 
out a breath it isn’t good for us to breathe the same again, 
but it doesn’t hurt the trees, not a bit. They just breathe 
it into their cells, and it changes back into pure air again, and 
then they send it out to us. My uncle says that what is 
poison for us is good for them, and they change it so that it 
gets all right for us again.” 

“That is a very good explanation, Fred,’’ Miss Grant 
said, a little amused by the earnestness with which the class 
had listened. 

Many other benefits bestowed by trees were discovered 
by the children, and when at last Arbor Day came they had 
a very thorough understanding of its meaning, and sang 
with grateful appreciation the Arbor Day song: 


Hail to the Trees 
(Tune of ‘‘ When He Cometh.” 


Oh! the trees of the woodland, 
How fair they are standing, 
While the bright days of springtime 
Are passing away. 
Their green leaves dance lightly, 
While sunbeams shine brightly, 
Or raindrops fall slowly 
From skies that are gray. 


CHORUS 
Hail the trees of the woodland! 
All hail to their glory! 
Let us sing out their story 
On each Arbor day. 





Ever-green Poplar 


Scissors’ cutting for April 
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How Spring Came Back to the Woods 


A. E. A. 
(Finger Play) 

(For nine little children, each reciting one line, while all make 
motions, as follows: ) 
Hold up right thumb. 
Hold up right thumb and first finger. 
Hold up right thumb and two fingers with fluttering motions. 
Hold up right thumb and three fingers with fluttering motions. 
Hold up right thumb and four fingers. 

(Other children buzz softly.) 

6 Hold upright hand, thumb and fingers curved to show “ ears.” 
Hold up left thumb, also curved. 

7 Hold up right hand and left thumb, and first finger. 

8 Hold up right hand and left thumb, and two fingers, with pretty 
pattering motions. 

9 Hold up right hand and left thumb, with three, then four fingers, 
while counting “ nine, ten.’ 


10 All clapping hands softly. 


Ub W DN 


One little mayflower in the big pine woods, 
Two little violets tying on blue hoods. 


Three little robins all with bright red vests, 
Four little bluebirds building cozy nests. 


Five little bees all out to look for honey, 
Six little sharp ears—two for each small bunny. 


Seven little sunbeams full of fun and laughter, 
Eight little raindrops hurrying, scurrying after. 


Nine—ten little children down the old, old track, 
Go to gather mayflowers—so the spring’s come back 
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Nature's 


He who loves not a noble tree 
No fellowship may claim from me. 


Deep in the earth its great roots spread, 
But heaven’s own blue surrounds its head. 


It holds the joy of summer’s morn, 
Of strength of winter’s wildness born. 


Physical Exercises for Youngest 


Children VII 


FANNY L. JOHNSON 


Down the little drops patter, 
Making a musical clatter. 
Out of the clouds they throng: 
Freshness of heaven they scatter 
Little dark rootlets among; 
“ Coming to visit you, posies! 
Open your hearts to us, roses!” 
This is the rain-drops’ song. 
— Lucy Larcom 

April is surely the month of awakening life, and as the 
warm spring rain comes pattering down, we can almost see 
things growing all around us. The roots of trees and plants 
are busy taking in the food which is soon to gladden our 
eyes in blossoms and fresh green leaves, and the sun shining 
between the showers is doing his part to hasten the renewal 
of life. Animal life, too, shares in the general resurrection. 
The insects come out from their hiding places, and the notes 
of the birds again fill us with joy. Even the children (al- 
though they have not, like the plants, been sleeping all win- 
ter) seem to be a little more wide awake and ready for 
activity than they were during the winter months. 

How many lively plays we see going on in the school 
yards! Baseball, marbles, ring-around-a-rosie, are all much 
enjoyed. A group of little girls can usually be seen where 
a skipping rope is constantly being turned by two of their 
number, aid the children jump and jump until the school 
bell rings and calls them into their work. 

This matter of “jumping rope” has often troubled me as 
I have watched it going on in school yards and on the 
streets ; for while it is a good exercise when used in moder- 
ation and executed properly, it is far from right when con- 
tinued for a long time, or when the children land from the 
jump with straight knees and on the whole foot. 

Children’s bones, as we know (ossification being by no 
means complete) are very easily put out of shape, and bow- 
legs and other evils are likely to be the results of excessive 
jumping. But the little ones wi// jump a great deal when 
they are out playing, and we can do much for our pupils by 
teaching them to jump correctly and in this way we can 
make the exercise a much safer one for them. Baron Posse 
says, in talking about jumping, that we must consider “ es- 
pecially how the landing should occur.” And another friend 
of mine, with whom the children have, the best kind of gym- 
nastics and a good time thrown in, gives her little ones 
what they call the “jumping statue,” which is merely the 
correct position of landing from jumping. Her children 
learn to feel that taking this position is the principal thing 
to think of whether in merely jumping upward, jumping over 
a rope, from a bench, or forward over a mark. 

The position called the “jumping statue” is standing 
with heels raised, knees bent until they form a right angle, 
trunk erect, arms a little back, and hands closed. If the 
primary teachers can teach their children to take this posi- 
tion correctly, and let them constantly practice the move- 
ment called “ preparing to jump,” which is lifting the heels, 
then bending the knees, stretching them, and lastly letting 
the heels go down, they will aid a great deal in lessening 
the evil results likely to come from the continual rope jumping 
practiced by the little ones in the spring of the year. But 
let us now turn to the special exercises which are planned to 
ilustrate “ Life in the Month of April.” 

1. The children rise, stand in the aisles, and turn so as 
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Miracle 


God’s birds find shelter in its arms, 
Secure from everything that harms. 


It bows when south winds wander past, 
But breasts unmoved the fiercest blast. 


*Tis Nature’s miracle to me, 
Her fairest work—a noble tree. 
—Ninette M. Lowater 


to face the sides of the desks. Lift the arms quickly for- 
ward and upward, lower them rather slowly, each finger 
moving quickly and separately, and bring the end of each 
finger down on to the desks where they make a gentle tap- 
ping in imitation of the pattering rain. 

2. Face the front of the room. Lift the arms sideways 
so that they will represent the branches of trees; take an 
ordinary walking step forward with the left foot, stretching 
the instep as the foot is put down ; replace the left foot and 
put the right foot forward ; replace the right foot. Put the 
left foot out sideways ; replace it, and do the same with the 
right; place the left foot backward, replace it and do the 
same with the right. (The children represent trees, and 
moving the feet in different directions is showing how the 
roots of the trees reach out under the ground.) 

3. Imitate the action of a man digging a garden. Grasp 
the imaginary spade, placing it on the top of the ground, lift 
the foot, press the spade into the ground with the foot, then 
lift the spade and turn over the earth ; repeat several times. 
Hold an imaginary rake, and play raking the garden. 

4. Thechildren form in one long line standing around 
the room and taking hold of hands. Choose a good leader 
and then all rise on their toes and, following the leader, run 
very softly for a few seconds ; then, still following, walk (on 
whole foot) the line winding in and out as much as possible, 
going up one aisle and down another. (A brooklet, first 
running down the hillside, then winding through the mead- 
ows.) Children return to their places in the aisles. 

5. Hands on the hips. Stretch the left leg backward 
(keeping the foot from the floor, and the body erect), put 
the left foot down in place and stretch the right leg ; put foot 
down and repeat — with both legs. (Chickens stretching 
their legs.) 

6. The children in every aisle move a little way back. 
Hands on the hips. Bend the left knee upward, stretch the 
leg forward, then put the foot down resting on the toes; 
carry the weight over to the forward foot and repeat the 
movement with the right leg and foot; continue walking 
forward in this way, heels from the floor all the time. (A 
rooster walking.) When the children have become accus- 
tomed to walking in rooster fashion, let them move their 
elbows up and down as if flapping the wings, and turn the 
head to the left as the left foot is lifted, to the right when 
the right fcot is used; also, let them stop occasionally and 
crow. 

7. The children face to the right ; lift the arms sideways 
and grasp each other’s hands. The children should stand 
very straight and the arms be well stretched and at shoulder 
level. (The children represent the posts of a tence, their 
arms, the wire making the top of the fence which the 
farmer is making around his field.) The teacher should try 
some of the wire to see if it is stretched tight. 

8. The children face to the front. Place the right foot 
forward ; bring the fingers of the left hand forward to touch 
the chest, making the arm form, as nearly as possible, a 
circle (a basket or bag holding seed). Put the right hand 
into the play basket as if taking out seed, turn the body to 
the right, stretch the arm away back, then throw it forward, 
scattering the imaginary seed as far as possible. Repeat the 
movement several times turning the body forward as the 
hand returns to the basket. Put the left foot forward, make 
a basket with the right arm and scatter the seed with the 
left arm, turning the body to the left. (The farmer is sowing 
wheat in his field.) The position described may be seen in 
Millet’s picture of “ The Sower.”’ 

g. Right hand on the hip, left arm stretched out side- 
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ways from the shoulder (a well sweep) ; bend the body to 
the left, then up slowly ; the arm must be kept very straight, 
but moves up and down with the body. (The farmer is 
thirsty and goes to an old well for some water.) Repeat 
the movement with left hand on the hip, right arm out, and 
bending to the right. The teacher can: probably show the 
children a picture of an old-fashioned well with a well- 
sweep. 

10. Stretch the arms forward, then jump forward, bring- 
ing the arms down as you land ; the landing should be in the 
form described in the first part of this article. (Frogs 
jumping into the water.) 

11. Arms lifted sideways to a horizontal position, let 
down close to the sides, a little back. (Imitation of open- 
ing and shutting of bee’s wings.) 
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12. A Ball and Bean Bag Game. A good-sized bal! 
and two bean bags are required for this play. Divide the 
children into two squads, one squad being on each side of 
the room, Place the ball on a stool in the front of the 
room half way between the two sides. The leader of each 
squad has a bean bag. One leader comes forward and 
standing by the wall facing the stool tries to hit the ball with 
his bean bag so as to knock it from thestool. If he knocks 
the ball off the stool, it counts ten for his side ; if he merely 
hits it without getting it off the stool it counts five. The 
other leader then has his throw, and after him one from 
each squad alternately until every child has had a turn, 
Whichever side has the largest score wins the game. When 
the children become fairly proficient in throwing with the 
right hand, let them play entirely with the left. 
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Try this Test 


As the result of a test made among the school children of 
Chicago it is reported that fully one hundred thousand chil- 
dren in that city are totally ignorant of the names of the 
commonest flowers, mixing lilies, roses, hyacinths, ane 
everything into a hopeless jumble. 

It seems extraordinary that such a state of things can be ; 
yet parallel cases have been found elsewhere and it must not 
be thought that the schools of Chicago are peculiar in this 
respect. It was shown but a short time ago that the av- 
erage school child was totally ignorant of the meaning of the 
most ordinary words, which, though in daily use, were 
repeated parrot-like.—American Gardening 





There is no unbelief. 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod 
Trusts in God. 


—Bulwer-Lytton 
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The Dandelion 


There’s a dainty little fellow, 

Who dresses all in yellow, 

In yellow, with an overcoat of green; 

With his hair all crisp and curly, 

In the springtime bright and early 

A-tripping o’er the meadow he is seen. 

Through all the spring bright weather, 

Like a jolly little tramp, 

He wanders o’er the hillside, down the road ; 

Around his yellow feather, 

The gypsy firefiies camp ; 

His companions are the wood lark and the ae 
—D€l. 





Chalk dust, did you say? Chalk dust is caused by quick 
erasing ; by the upward stroke of the eraser. The remedy is 
to erase slowly downward. There is no excuse for chalk 
dust in the room if the teacher cares to stop it. 

—D. R. Augsburg 
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Stories for Youngest Children 
AvDIE V. H. Barr, Chicago 


(The following stories have been prepared and tested in the school- 
room by Miss Barr. They are designed for youngest children to serve 
for reproduction in writing, drawing, and scissors cutting. They have 

roved so successful that other teachers have desired their publication, 

and they will appear for three months in PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
Specimens of the written, sketching, and cutting reproduction by the 
pupils have been sent to me, and are most creditable for the little 
ones. —ITHE EDITOR.) 


1. Fred’s grandfather has an orchard. There are large 
apple trees in the orchard. Fred likes to climb up into the 
trees and eat apples. 


2. Edward went walking in the woods with his father, 
and saw a tree covered with bright red leaves. His father 
said that it was a maple tree. 

3. There is a grape-vine growing on the end of Nellie’s 
porch. It is full of big bunches of purple grapes. Nellie’s 
mamma is going to make grape jelly. 


4. John likes to run in the dry, brown oak leaves in 
front of his house. He likes to hear the noise they make. 


5. Edna found some golden rod and asters in the field 
near her home. She took them to her teacher. 


6. Jack Frost painted pictures on our windows last 
night. There were trees, lakes, rivers, and mountains. 


7. One day, Alice and Anna played “ house ”’ under the 
oak tree in Anna’s yard. When they set the table they used 
the acorns for their cups and saucers. 


8. A squirrel lived in a hole in a tree just outside Mar- 
garet’s fence. Sometimes she saw him sitting on a limb of 
the tree with a nut in his paws. 


9. Mary and James went to a hickory-nut tree in the 
woods. ‘They filled their baskets full of the nuts, and went 
home to spread them in the sun to dry. 


10. When Rose went to Lincoln Park she rode on a 
camel. As she rode around, she waved her hand to her 
mamma. 


11. When Mr. Grey cleans his lawn in the fall, he makes 
a bonfire of the leaves. The boys put sticks on the leaves, 
so that the fire will last longer, and roast potatoes and 
apples. When they are cooked, the boys sit on the ground 
and eat them. Mr. Grey often eats with the boys and tells 
them what he did when he was a boy. 


12. Jennie saw a bluejay ina tree. A robin came and 
sat on a fence near by. The saucy bluejay made the robin 
fly away. 


13. Andrew loves pets. His papa gave him two white 
mice, and his uncle sent him four beautiful white rabbits. 


14. Jack isa little black dog. When you say, “Sit up 
Jack,”’ he sits up and barks at you. 


15. Two little girls, Louise and Adaline, went to a large 
park to eat their lunch. They had rolls and peach pre- 
serves. When they began to eat, a large goose came out of 
a pond and tried to get their lunch. They were very much 
afraid of the goose, and ran away as fast as they could with 
their lunch in their arms. 


16. John was a very small boy, who wore short, knitted 
stockings. One day, when he was picking blackberries 
near his home, he took off his shoe to find a stone, which 
hurt his foot. He saw a thread at his stocking-toe, which 
he pulled. It got longer and longer. He sat still and 
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watched the thread go round and round. At first he could 
see only the tips of his toes, then more and more until, at 
last, there was his bare foot, and the stocking almost gone. 
He went home carrying the soft woolen thread in the 
basket with the berries. 


17. Baby Lillie slept in a cradle. Weenie’s babies slept 
in a box in the kitchen. Sometimes she left her family, and 
came to see Lillie’s mamma, as she sat rocking the cradle. 
One day Lillie and her mamma went for a ride. When 
they came back they found that Weenie had moved the 
kittens from the box to the cradle where they lay fast asleep 
on the pink blanket. Weenie sat beside the cradle pushing 
it with her paw. Everyone thought her a very wonderful 
cat. 


18. Frank found a kitty outside the front door one 
morning. His mamma said that he might keepit. Frank 
gave the kitty some warm milk for breakfast. He named it 
Good Morning, because it came in the morning. 


19. A little girl had three chairs. One was red, one 
was white, and one was blue. She sat in the red chair at 
breakfast, in the white one at lunch, and in the blue one at 
dinner. Her papa called her his little “ flag girl.” 


20. James’ dog Carlo was lying under a tree, when old 
Tabby walked out to the tree and began to play with Carlo’s 
tail. Carlo snapped at Tabby and Tabby slapped at Carlo. 
Frank whipped them both with a broom straw. 


21. “Cluck, cluck,” said an old white hen to her 
black-and-white chickens; “here’s a nice long worm for 
you.” “I think that nice long worm is for me,” said Mr. 
Bluejay. Down he flew, and back he went to the tree with 
the worm in his bill. “Cluck, cluck,” said the old white 
hen; “ you are very impolite.” 


22. Matilda went to have her picture taken, and when 
the photographer said, “‘ Now open your eyes and close your 
mouth,” Matilda opened her mouth and closed her eyes. 
The photographer took her picture just that way. She isa 
grown lady now, and she still has the picture. 


23. One night Jackie Brownie said to the other Brownies, 
«et us go into the big woods and have some fun.” All of 
the Brownies threw up their caps, and started. They came 
to a tall stump, with an owl sitting upon it. They formed 
a circle and skipped around the owl, saying, “Good even- 
ing, Mr. Owl.” The owl opened his round eyes wider and 
wider. “Whoo! Whoo! Who are you?” he said. Then 
he snatched off Jackie Brownie’s cap, and flew away with it 
through the big, dark woods. All the other Brownies rolled 
on the grass and laughed at Jackie Brownie, who rubbed his 
head, and said that he had had enough fun for one night. 


24. Ethel has a handkerchief, with a Brownie in each 
corner. She has given the Brownies names. One she calls 
Teddie, one Bobbie, one Dickie, and one Tommie. 


25. Francis had an iron pig for a savings’ bank. The 
pig’s name was Dick, and Francis gave him pennies to eat. 
He fed the pig one penny every day in the year. 


26. A swing was in a large elm tree. Three little chil- 
dren and their pet monkey swung in the swing during the 
day, and at night when the children were all fast asleep, the 
monkey sometimes swung by himself. 


27. Edward was playing in Aunt Isabelle’s closet. She 
thought that he was very quiet, and she peeped in to see 
what he was doing. He had her (Aunt Isabelle’s) bottle of 
shoe-blacking open, and was making a broad streak of black, 
with the brush, around his face. His auntie held him up to 
see himself in the mirror. “ Me man in moon. Funny 
man in moon,’’ Edward said, laughing, and shaking his curls. 
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Che Lilies say, “ Behold 
How We 

Preach Without Words 
of Purity” 


—Rossettj 
























































Nature Study by Months VIII 


AGNES VINTON LUTHER, Nature Study Department, Normal and Train- 
ing School, Newark, N. J. 
For City Teachers 
(All rights reserved) 
The Easter Lily 


N olden times the lily was supposed to possess magic 
qualities, and the ancients ascribed many a healing 
virtue to it. Longfellow says: 














Bear a lily in thy hand, 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand, 


Try it in your school-room. Watch the effect upon the little faces from 
the street and back alleys when they first see the tall, beautiful lily waiting 
for them some April morning. Let the little ones drink their fill of its beauty. 
It is a most wonderful study to lead them to analyze very simply their love 
for the lily, and express the feeling that comes to us when we look at it. 
It is not so difficult as it first seems for them to tell you why they love this 
beautiful plant, and are so happy that it has come to their room. You will find 
that the child nature is just as sensitive to the attributes of the lily though unable 
to express it so clearly as our great masters of song, who for centuries have paid 
tribute to this flower. 

After the children have talked with you about the lily, let them see the 
reflection of their own thoughts in what others have said, using for the smallest 
ones only the simplest of quotations. For the older children read the couplet 
or verse and let them interpret the attribute which the poet felt so strongly. 
In addition to the two quotations given above, the following will illustrate the 
thought. (The italics are only as an aid to the teacher, not to be indicated to 
the child.) 

And the s¢ately lilies stand 
Fair in the silvery light 
Their pure breath sanctifies the air 


As the fragrance fills the night. 
—F.C. R. Dorr 


Lilies more white than snow 
New fallen from heaven. 
—Sir F. Suckling 
The lily-cup 
Those flowers made of /ighe. 
—Hood 


Shrouded in darkness the lilies were biding 
Deep in the earth, 
Patiently waiting the day and the hour 
Set for their birth; 
Storing up fragrance and whiteness and beauty 
Not knowing why, 
Trusting to infinite power and wisdom 
Till by and by. 
—TLillian D. Rice 


Throughout the whole of literature the lily seems to breathe the following attri- 
butes: stateliness, peacefulness, contentment, humility, light, faith, trust, purity, 
grace, saintliness. In connection with the latter attribute, see the pictures sug- 
gested later under the topic, “ The Lily in Art.” 

From the thought of the whole plant, as it appeals to us, pass to the study of 
the plant in its expression of its own life. Recall the bulbs we planted in the fall. 
The Easter lily when it was first planted was just such a strange, hard lump though 
somewhat different in form, being a rosette of short, thick scales. (Ask for an 
old stalk which has finished blooming, when you buy your blossoming plant that you 
may show the remains of the bulb at its base.) As long ago as last summer these 
were laid in the earth. Think of the plain little bulb scales holding the promise 
of the tall beautiful plant with its crown of white blossoms. 
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«‘ Folded away in your beds so low, 
Lily bulbs, tell me, did you surely know 
Of the beautiful Life that was coming soon?” 


No flower is so perfect a type-of the resurrection of all 
life as the Easter lily. Do not limit your thought of the 
renewal of life. ‘The earth, as it wakes from sleep, is full of 
just this song of the resurrection in the physical world as 
well as the spiritual. 

Turning again to the plant, let your aim be in the study 
of its form and characteristics to emphasize ,these in relation 
to the life of the plant. Examine the bulb scales on the 
old plant. These furnished the food for the young lily 
plant when it first began to grow. Roots soon began to 
form at the base of this so that as the plant grew larger it 
might draw nourishment from the earth directly. The roots 
hold the plant firmly in the ground as well. Feel of the 
strong, sturdy, cylindrical stem of the plant. Its mission is 
to carry the food from one part of the plant to the other. 
It is a great street along which the lily plant sends every- 
thing that is needed for growth. It has another mission : 
that of bringing the leaves up into the light. High above 
all, see where it has also lifted the pure white blossoms. 

The Leaf. Next come the leaf workers. (Do not 
attempt to describe their work to the little children. ‘hey 
cannot comprehend it.) ‘To help the leaves in their work 
for the plant they need the sunlight. Notice the number of 
leaf workers, their shape, and the way each stands upon the 
stem. Do you see how each is so placed that it does not 
shade the one below? Every leaf has its share of light and 
moisture. Notice the difference between the upper side of 
the leaf which is toward the light and the under side which 
is away from it. Find the veins which carry the food that 
the roots send to the leaf. 

The Flower. Bring out the fact that this is the goal 
toward which the plant has been working, #.¢., the crown of 
Easter lilies. We saw in the fall that the mission of the 
flower was to make the seed. To do this, the flower needs 
the help of the bee, butterfly, or moth. I should only 7m- 
troduce the story of cross-pollination to the first year chil- 
dren, leaving the fuller details until later. Lead them to 
see that as the flower is hoping for the visits of the insects 
it must be where they can see it, hence the stem has lifted 
the flower high in the air. ‘The white dress of the divisions 
of the flower (perianth) can be seen a long distance by the 
flying insect. The moth flying by night catches the gleam 
of white from the lily. The flowers have something else 
which would call the insect even if it could not see them. 
The exquisite odor tells the insect who may be flying near 
that the lily is calling. To repay him for the visit, she has 
the nectar in the lower part of hercup. In exchange for 
this he carries the yellow dust of the golden stamens from 
one lily to another. ‘The number of blossoins together make 
all more easily seen. Notice the arrangement of a number 
of lilies in blossom upon one head. From whatever direc- 
tion an insect is coming there is a lily turned towards it. 
Other details as to the general shape of the lily bell or 
trumpet, the divisions, three outer and three inner, the 
number of stamens, and the long green pistil which receives 
the gift of the pollen brought by the insect from the lily just 
visited ; all of these may be observed by the group of chil- 
dren with little difficulty. 

General Information. The lily does not need to rely 
upon the perfected seed for the making of new plants. 
Small side bulbs soon begin to form upon the original bulb, 
each of which will make a lily plant. The Easter lily comes 
from Bermuda and is frequently called the Bermuda lily. It 
is one of the principal industries of the small island. There 
they flower in February and March. The newly formed 
bulbs are ready for shipment in June or July, having been 
previously stored and allowed to rest. They come in large 
consignments to the United States, our growers starting 
them during the summer time for winter blooming. At 
Easter time the blossoming stalks were often shinped in 
large quantities from Bermuda, but that is being done away 
with to a great extent. 

The Lily in Art. So symbolic of purity was the lily, that 
it has been associated almost invariably with religious sub- 
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jects. Rossetti’s “ Angel of the Annunciation,” bears them 
in his hand. “St. Agnes” (Herbert) carries a stalk of 
lilies. In Carlo Dolce’s “St. Cecilia,” it appears beside 
her. We see them again in “ Santa Lilias ” (Rossetti) ; “St. 
Joseph and the Infant Christ ” (Carl Muller) ; “ Madonna 
and Child ” (H. Ballheim) ; “ Madonna and Lily” (Leon- 
ardo da Vinci); “The Annunciation ” (Guido Reni) ; 
“Madonna and Child and Lily” (Carlo Dolce); “The 
Holy Family” (Ittenbach). Copies of these unmounted 
(fifteen cents) may be obtained from the Soule Photograph 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Lily in History. The lily was one of the favorite flowers 
of ancient Greece and was used in many of their ceremonies. 
The Italian colonists softened the Greek word /irion into 
“ lilium.” 

Assyrian tablets show our common Easter lily in bas- 
relief. The design was used in the building of Solomon's 
temple. I. Kings, VII. 19 and 26: “And the chapiters 
that were upon the top of the pillars were of lily work in the 
porch, four cubits.” In describing another part of the 
temple the historian says: “And it was an hand breadth 
thick, and the brim thereof was wrought like the brim of a 
cup, with flowers of lilies.” 

Sushan means Lily, which was named, it is most likely, 
from the number of lilies growing there. From this comes 
the proper name, Susannah, meaning lily. 

“‘ Consider the lilies,” was said in all probability of the 
glowing Easter lily of Palestine, rather than of the white 
lily. 

In many an ancient church of Europe the “ carved work 
of open lilies” may still be seen. It was frequently carved 
upon the tombs of the virgin martyrs. The lily is the em- 
blem of the city of Florence, hence, she is called, “ The 
Lily of the Arno.” The lily of France was the :'s, not a 
true lily. 

Modern folk lore attributes magica attributes to this 
flower, probably from its association for centuries with .re- 
ligious thought. 


Hyacinths and Tulips 


If you could have taken a peep into a certain dark, cool 
cupboard during this winter you would have seen how long 
ago we were preparing for April’s coming. In the fall, after 
the little ones had planted their crocuses in the lawn, they 
made ready a number of hyacinth bulbs for indoor blooming. 
Regular hyacinth glasses cost fifteen cents apiece and are 
not of any particular use for anything else so that many 
times we buy, instead of these, glass vases at the five and 
ten cent store which will serve the rest of the year to hold 
flowers as well. 

Set the bulbs in the mouth of the vase with the base or 
crown from which the roots are to spring touching the 
the water all around. Place a lump of charcoal in the 
water and set the “ mixture’’ away in the dark, not “ to 
cool,” but to remain cool until the growth of roots is suffi- 
ciently advanced to bring it out. Darkness and coolness 
are two absolutely necessary requisites to successful hya- 
cinth raising. Pour in fresh water as it evaporates. As 
soon as the roots have filled the glass and the bud cluster 
begins to show, the bulbs are ready to bring out into the 
light, but not direct sunlight. 

Others, we planted in pots, but we had some difficulty in 
remembering to water them throughout the winterafter we had 
tucked them out of sight. When planting bulbs in pots see 
that the omnipresent school mouse (a lineal descendant of 
the colonial “‘ church mouse,” I believe) does not consider 
that the gods haye spread a feast for him of succulent, deli- 
cious, green tops of your hyacinth bulb. He cannot scale 
the slippery heights of your bulb vase, but the pots he is 
quite equal to, so select a shelf rather than the floor of your 
closet to place the bulbs upon. 

But, you say, “We did not do all this in November.” 
Never mind then. Do it another year so that the little ones 
may have the whole story, and go now to the oft-mentioned 
florist, the city teacher's help in time of trouble,and ask him 
for a hyacinth bulb he has just brought up from the cellar. 
You will never buy a fully blossomed plant after once having 
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shared with the children the delight of watching the flower 
stretch upward and open its exquisite blossoms to the light. 
Buy a pot of tulips before they have opened and watch them 
unfold. 

The hyacinth and tulips are visitors from across the sea. 
The Dutch windmills look down upon thousands of gorgeous 
beds of these blossoms. Show the children pictures of Hol- 
land. Let them know something of the love of the Dutch 
for the two flowers. Re-read, for your own sake, Dumas’ 
“Black Tulip,” and tell enough of the story to show Van 
Baerle’s devotion to his tulip. (See Mary Mapes Dodge's 
“The Land of Pluck,” Chap. V.) 

Let the children realize that this very plant they are enjoying 
came all the way from the land of the wooden shoes. The 
large florists usually order the bulbs in the spring directly 
from the growersin Holland. Every fall, millions of these 
bulbs are imported, pass through the custom house, and are 
shipped all over the United States. 

Take up the study much in the same way as we did the 
Easter lily. Follow with the study of the narcissus, daffodil, 
and crocus, if you care to take more of our Easter blossoms. 


The Crocus 


The ones we planted out of doors will be blossoming by 
this time. Take up a pot full for study in the school-room. 
A cheerier, brighter little flower never bloomed. Once 
planted in the lawn, each year finds them up and out before 
the snow is fairly gone. Between the lessons, set the pot 
on the occupation table where the 
children may enjoy them. Letter 
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Suggestions for Treatment 


The four types given above will easily fill the month 
That they should coincide with the days of the month . 
not necessary. Our cocoons are not always timed to suit 
the school schedule. My only plea is for unity of thought 
in the work. Begin in March if you will, but group your 
topics so that each emphasizes and broadens the thought. 

The suggestions for the Easter lily have been given. Ip 
the other topics jot down a few things to look out 
for. 

The Butterfly. Be sure that you do not misuse the words 
“ chrysalis’’ and “cocoon.” Look up the differences be. 
tween a moth and a butterfly. Save your empty cocoons 
for a class set to use in comparing them “before” and 
“after.” Remember that if you are teaching the freeing of 
life from the chrysalis, the school-room must not be a second 
prison. After the children have had a chance to observe 
the butterfly, open the window and let it go. If nothing 
but brick walls and streets confront the just-awakened but. 
terfly, has it not given you enough inspiration to make you 
willing to take it a little farther to the park or to the sub- 
urbs? You will be teaching more in this way than if yoy 
extend the school-room observation until the brief little life 
is over. 

The Seed. In the study of the seed, arrange for each 
child to have his own little garden, either by his bringing a 
small dish, or by your providing each with the smallest size 
of pot. Germinate a number of beans and peas in damp 





the following verses upon a card 
and place it against the pot of 
crocuses. The children frequently 
illustrate the verses, the flower be- 
ing easily drawn and colored with 
crayon, or washed in with water 
color. 


March snows were wildly whirling, 
The wind was in a roar, 

When ten little ladies in purple cloaks 
Stood by my chamber door. 


** From under the world we come, 
The fairy sunbeams woke us,” 
Said the ten little ladies in purple cloaks 
“ And our family name is Crocus.” 


— Chila’s Hour. 
Other Topics for the Month 


You have realized by this time 
the thought for April. The most 
welcome of seasons in the school- 
room is just this awakening time. 
The teacher who “never cared for 
nature study,” is not proof against 
the marvel of the chrysalis fairy, or 
the daily wonders which nature 
quietly brings from her treasure 
house. There are four types, each 
different in itself, but teaching the 
same great truth of dawning life which seems to stand for 
this season. None of these can be spared from our class- 
room and you who look forward with delight each year to 
their coming, will say “ Amen” to this I know. 

First, as was suggested, come the Laster ily and related 
types. From the hard bulb which shrouded the glorious 
life within, the coming of this perfect type of the resurrec- 
tion is a revelation to the child. 

Resting quietly in the school-room during the long, winter 
months, your butterflies and moths repeat the story of 
the hidden life which wakes with the coming of the 
spring. 

The study of the seed forms another part of the month’s 
thought. 

If you have never arranged for it before, begin to plan 
what corner may be fenced off with wire netting for his 
fluffiness, the real live Easter chicken. Surely he sounds 
April’s message with no uncertain note. 








** Tt was so thirsty.” 


(Copyright, tg01, by A. V. Luther.) 


sawdust at home for class study so that the little tots may 
not have to “ pull their own up to watch them grow.” 

If you have had trouble lately with getting beans to 
germinate even with your most expert treatment, transfer 
your custom from the grocer to the seedsman. Your grocer 
does not buy his beans with an eye to germination, but to 
mastication, so don’t blame him that you have taken his 
* wagon and hitched it to a star.” 

Study your seed late enough so that the growing plants 
may be transferred to the school garden or the home plot. 
Keep a few of the bean plants in the room to bring to 
flower and seed, which is quite easily done. After the 
work upon the typical seed, take some of the seeds the chil- 
dren collected in the fall, and let them have the delight of 
carrying out the “Mission of the Flower,” suggested in 
October Primary Epbucation. 

The bean and the pea are both excellent topics to start 
the study of germination. For the higher grades I should 
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suggest working along different lines, so as not to repeat the 
bean until it becomes hackneyed. 

Germinating Grasses. In the second year make your 
yermination lessons cluster round the thought of the grains. 
Begin with the corn. Recall the harvesting and the saving 
of the seed corn by the farmer. Study the soaked kernel, 
letting the children plant other kernels of corn in the win- 
dow-box, or in individual pots. Plant an extra supply for 
study of various stages. Correlate with the story of Mon- 
damin in “ Hiawatha’s Fasting.” Plant other grains, as 
wheat and oats, thus having a little wheat field in your win- 
dow. ‘The most delightful of all is the making of a minia- 
ture lawn by sowing grass seed thickly in a low baking-pan 
filled with earth. The children are very proud of their 
“Jawn,” and learn to care for it, sowing extra seed on the 
bare places, watering it and weeding it, just as if it were a 
“ Jawn of a larger growth.” 

Germination of Useful Products. ¥or the third year, the 
children have thoroughly enjoyed experimenting with some 
of the common geographical products: peanuts, cotton, 
castor oil bean, flax, broom corn, pop corn, mustard, laven- 
der, hops, lemon, wild rice, hemp, mint, sage, etc. 

Ege-sheli Forests, The fourth year children make a 
special study of the germinating seeds of trees, especially 
the maple. It is not practicable to start the seeds in the 
school-room, as it takes a number of weeks for the first sign 
of germination. We have taken the children out to collect 
the maple keys, just sprouting out of doors, brought them 
back to the school-room and watched their development. 
The especial feature they most enjoy is preparing the egg- 
shell, which is to contain each little germinating half “ key.” 
Take an empty egg-shell, make a small hole in the bottom 
for drainage, fill with good earth and plant the sprouting 
maple seed init. Each child may write his name on the 
shell. Set them all in a low pan half filled with saw-dust, 
that the eggs may stand upright, place in the window, keep 
well watered, study as the plant progresses, and set out 
upon Arbor day. 

In planting, crush well the bottom of the shell, and place 
egg-shell, plant and all, directly in the ground. In this way, 
the roots of the young maple are not disturbed, and soon 
find their way out of the crushed bottom of the shell into 
the ground. 

Every city child may thus plant his own tree upon Arbor 
day in his own garden, or, egg-shell in hand, may, for a five- 
cent carfare, go out to the suburbs and there plant his small 
tree. The ones we planted last year are doing nicely, 
according to the children’s reports. 

The Planting of Flower Seeds. The pupils of the fifth 
year had for their motive the raising of seedlings for home 


and school gardens. The seed was sown in the school-: 


room, the young plants thinned out and transplanted as 
soon as they were large enough. The egg-shells may be 
employed again here, for in this way the transplanting 
necessitates no disturbance, and the enclosing shells pre- 
serve the moisture when they are placed in the ground. 
Allow only one seedling to grow in an egg-shell pot, selecting, 
of those that come up in the shell, only the strongest, 
removing the others. That this is a practicable way for 
other than teachers is proven by a certain old-fashioned 
garden which was a wealth of bloom last summer, and which 
was laid out entirely on the egg-shell plan. 


References upon Germination 


Beans and Their Development, Charles Scott, PRIMARY 
Epucation, May, 1897. 

How a Squash Plant gets out of the Seed, Cornell 
Teachers’ Leaflets, No. 1. 

Study of the Morning-Giory Seed, Systematic Science 
Teaching, Howe, pages 279 to 321. 

The Seed. Miss Newell’s Botany, Part I. 

The Maple Seed. The Life of the Bean. (Reading les- 
sons for first year pupils.) Nature Stories for Youngest 
Readers. 

The Little Brown Seed. (Story.) Cat Tails and Other 
Tales. 

Five Peas ina Pod. (Story.) Hans Andersen. 
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Quercus Alba. (Story.) Stories Mother Nature told her 
Children. 

Story of a Proud Little Grain of Wheat, by Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, in Little Saint Elizabeth and Other Stories. 

Picciola, Xavier Santine, Chapter III. (The whole novel 
is an inspiration to higher work, as it is through the little 
plant which springs up in the courtyard that Count de 
Charney is led to truer living.) 

The Reign of Law, Chapter I. (A marvellous picturing of 
the development of the seed.) 

The Flower. Tennyson. 

Hiawatha’s Fasting. Longfellow. 

Mystery of the Seed. Lucy Larcom. 

Little Brown Seed in the Furrow, by Ida W. Benham, in 
Little Flower Folk. 

The Chicken. For the sand table “chicken yard,” see 
October, Primary Epucaiion. A bit of eider-down flan- 
nel in one corner will make a warm little nest for the 
new-comer just out of the shell. Incubator chickens may 
be obtained at this season from dealers, and easily kept for 
a few days in the school-room. Later, should you find a 
docile live mother instead of a “tin” one, both she and 
her brood will be the most welcome visitors of the year to 
your children. With wire netting across one corner of the 
room, a kindly disposed janitor who will take an interest in 
your work, and what seems impossible is done. Hen and 
chickens in the class-room! Yes, and not so difficult a 
matter as you imagine. Just think of those little city chil- 
dren of yours and what it would mean to them! 

Finally, do not forget to bring a bit of the woods life to 
your class-room this month. What would April be with- 
out hepaticas! Don’t forget that the interrogation points 
of ferns are asking you why you have not come for them be- 
fore that the children may watch them uncurl. Above all, 
bring the Spring into your work. Let other lessons beside 
the nature study breathe the awakening, and show in re- 
newed power and strength and love for your work. 

The spring reveals herself in secret only, 
Through hidden signs we guess her mystic power. 
The fields are bare, the woodlands wild and lonely, 
But, lo! beneath the earth she hides the flower. 
The willows quicken at the river’s brim, 
The eager alder breaks her tiny buds, 
The upland hills are wrapt in hazes dim, 
And sweet, impulsive life has stirred the woods. 
—Dora Reed Goodale 





An Appeal 


“ Fellow teachers, do you, and you, and you, individually, 
love nature in this day of great awakening? Do you really 
love her in any of her manifold manifestations? Is this 
great movement that is passing over the entire world yet to 
touch your souls, or are you to be hardened against this 
higher, this new movement of the Holy Spirit? Why will 
you be strangers to this great love? I know of no better 
analogy of nature than that phrase of the poet who said of 
his ladylove : ‘ I cannot see your countenance, love, for your 
soul that is so much purer.’ So we say of nature to-day, we 
cannot see her countenance for her soul. Love nature. 
Infect the children with it and you will lay deeper than in 
any other way, than in all other ways, the foundation for 
which the school and church exist.” 

—Dr. G. Stanley Hail 





Planting a Tree 


Dear little tree that we plant to-day, 

What will you be when we're old and gray? 
‘¢ The savings bank of the squirrel and mouse; 

For robin and wren an apartment house, 

The dressing-room of the butterfly’s ball, 

The locust and katydid’s concert hall, 

The school boy’s ladder in pleasant June, 

The school girl’s tent in the July noon; 

And my leaves shall whisper them merrily 

A tale of the children who planted me.” 
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The Monthly Weather Record 


MAcrA FE. PALM 


QO: of the most profitable and pleasurable occupa- 


tions for little folks, in connection with Nature 
Study, is the planning and making of the monthly 
wenther record. 
Perhaps the one most frequently used is that drawn on 
the board, in orthodox fashion, with a suitable decoration at 
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Cut from white paper the letters which form the name of 
the month. If you cannot cut well, use the name from an 
ordinary calendar of good size. The names of the days 
may also be cut from a calendar aad pasted in the top 
squares. The name of the month may be mounted diago. 
nally, if the letters are cut separately, and in January deco- 
rated with icicles, cut from white ; in December, with holly, 
cut from a colored picture ; in May, with tiny flowers, etc, 

It is now ready for the children’s part of the work. The 
parquetry circles are used and may be purchased, 
gummed. A yellow circle indicates a sunny day 
and a gray one a cloudy day. It often happens 
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that a circle has to be cut in halves, some- 
times fourths, that the weather’s conditions 
may be accurately recorded. If, for a very 
short time the sun shines, we paste a tiny yellow 
triangle on the gray. Umbrellas cut from white 
are used, and show by their form whether the 
day has been cloudy or rainy. Icicles denote 
cold weather ; boots, mud ; a fan, a warm day; 
a white circle or a snowflake, a snowy day; a 
tiny cake with colored candles, a birthday ; 
special days are marked with appropriate 
symbols. 

A pretty idea is to place on the record, each 
day, a symbol by which the morning talk or oc- 
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cupation may be remembered. In the study of 





the miner, cutting picks may be the occupation 
of a class. The very best may be a “ marker,” 
as the children call it, for that day. 
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In the spring, mark with a bird the day you 
first see a robin; with a real pussy-willow, the 
day the first one was brought to school; the 
first wild-flower, pressed and mounted; a rake 
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and hoe may signify the day the garden was 
made, and a real grain of corn, the day the corn 
was planted. 

Floral catalogues contain pictures for use in 





the spring. These symbols are added only as 
suggested by talks, stories, and activities. If a 
special day occurs in the month, it is well to 
place in the square denoting that day, a picture 
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or cutting, which is a reminder that the occasion 
is a certain number of days distant. 
For the decorations proper, silhouette pictures 
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are suggestive and easily made. Colored pict- 








the top, and the squares beneath; yellow crayon is used for 
sunny days, slanting lines and an open umbrella for rain, a 


closed umbrella for cloudy days, and appropriate symbols for ° 


birthdays and holidays. I have seen numerous devices for 
indicating sunny days, but find that a semi-circle drawn in 
the corner, with rays of sunshine emitting from it, is by far 
the prettiest. 

A square or oblong for each day of the month, drawn as a 
border across the top of the board, is sometimes used and is 
economical if blackboard room is limited ; but an objection 
is that it is out of the children’s reach and can not be made 
their weather record. 

But these records, no matter how beautiful, nor how much 
time has been expended upon them, must 
sometime be erased; for this reason they do 
not meet the requirements of a true record. a 
The following plan for a permanent one may f . 
prove helpful or suggestive. 

A piece of heavy dark paper, twenty by 
twenty-four inches, which may be purchased at 
a job-printing establishment for a trifle, or 
plain dark wall paper which may be had for the 
asking, is used for a foundation. 

About three-quarters of an inch from the 
edge, make a border of gilt paper cut into one- 
fourth inch strips. 

Draw with wax crayon (any light color 
which will show distinctly on the dark paper), 
the three inch squares for parquetry circles. 


ures are pretty and accumulate rapidly. Cut- 
paper pictures give a gay and poster-like effect. 
The records will vary as different ideas and inspirations 
seize the teacher. They may be made on a much smaller 
scale ; often Saturday and Sunday are omitted. 

Each child might plan and make a small one. Colored 
paper may be used for a border, or the border omitted. 
Sometimes they are made in different shapes, scarcely 
twice the same size. They may form a part of the decora- 
tion of the school-room, and should be a source of inspira- 
tion and pleasure to both teacher and pupil. 
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Teaching Tables by Inference 


EMILY FREIBERGER, Chicago 


of experience in the public schools, tried all sorts of 

methods and devices. But it is only since I have 

taught the tables by inference, that I thoroughly enjoy 
the work, that I formerly looked upon as a necessary evil, 
to serve only as a stepping stone to more advanced lessons. 
But I prefer this method, not only on account of the pleasure 
both the class and I take in it, but because I have found it 
the best and most helpful in many respects. 

By the time a child is ready to be taught the table of 2’s, 
he knows among other things, the equivalents of 2 2’s, 3 2’s, 
42’s,and 5 2’s. He knows, too, what 2 3’s, 2 4’s, and 2 
5’s equal. With these facts as a foundation, he can be 
taught the table of 2’s by inference. 

Let me give an illustration. At the beginning, I would 
ask a few questions of this kind: 

4 marbles are how many times as many as 2 marbles? 

10 cents equal how many 5 cents? 

6 boxes of berries contain how many times as much as 2 
boxes ? 

8 books are how many 4 books? 

And so on, until I am certain that these forms of expres- 
sions are understood. 

To a child who does not respond quickly, I would not say, 
“ Don’t you know 8 is 2 times 4, so 8 boxes are 2 times 4 
boxes? Now, John, you tell me.” But I would give him 
8 pencils and another child 2 pencils, and say, “ You have 
how many times as many pencils as Arthur?” or “ How 
many times can you give Arthur 2 pencils?”” Then I would 
take 6 books and 2 books, or 10 pieces of crayon and 2 
pieces, and use them in the same manner, and he will soon 


I’ order to teach the tables, | have, during many years 


understand and the delay will do the other children no . 


harm. We are then ready for this lesson : 

Question 3 2’s equal how much? 

Answer 3 2’s equal 6. 

Teacher at the blackboard writes, 3 2’s = 6, and, to make 
more clear, “ Three two’s equal six,’ or “Three times two 
is six,”’ and, as in my own class room, I use the dot as the 
sign of multiplication (advocated by Mr. Speer), I also 
write 3° 2 — 6. ‘To make myself clear to those not familiar 
with the dot method, I shall continue here in the old way. 

Ques. 6 2’s equal how many times 3 2’s? 

Ans. 6 2’s equal 2 times 3 2’s. (As soonas I find this 
is understood, I omit the word “ times,’’ and have the pupils 
say “6 2’s equal 2 3’s.” If answer is given in a sentence, 
much is gained, although, after my class and I understand 
each other, I frequently say, during a lesson of this kind, 
“ Don’t answer in sentences to-day.’’) 

Ques. Then 6 2’s equal how much? 

Ans. 6 2's equal 12. 

Ques. Susie write 6 2’s on 
the board. Susie will very 
likely write 


Jennie shows the class 
22323383 
Ques. George, how 
Ques. Who can write 6 would you write them ? 

2’s in another way ? George writes , 
Ques. Add the column of 2’s aloud, William. ? 
Ans. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 (putting the sum in place). 
Here I would ask a few questions of this kind. 

What is the cost of 6 2 cent stamps? 
How many pencils at two cents apiece can be bought for 

12 cents? 

If a boy receives 2 pennies each day, how much does he 
receive in 3 days? In 6 days? 

Ques. (continuing) 12 equals 2 times what number? 

Ans, 12 equals 2 times 6. 

I would show questions and answers thus : 

12 2times ? 12> 2times6. 12 = 2 6’s. 

was: Ff ss == sg * G, 

Ques. 12 equals 6 times what number? 

Ans. 12 equals 6 times 2. 

Ques. (speaking slowly) 12, which equals 6 2’s, equals 
how many 4’s? (This question may have to be repeated.) 

Wide-awake Harry 12 equals 3 4’s. 
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Ques. How do you know? 

Harry stumbles a little, but finally he says in a proud way, 
“4 is twice as big as 2.” To which I would probably reply, 
“T know it.” He understands, then, that a better answer is 
expected of him, and Jf should be glad to hear him say, 
“ Then it takes only 3 4’s to equal the 6 2’s.”” Many of the 
class wish to have their say, and I call upon Sophie, who re- 
cites thus: “4 is twice as large as 2, and so it takes only 
half as many 4’s to make 12 as it does 2’s. 

Ques. Show me onthe , Show the 2’s that equal 
board the 4’s that equal 4 12. Ques. (repeating) 
12. Ques. How many 3’sin 1? 6 2’sequali2. Then6 ; 
12? Ams. There are 4 3's 6’s equal what? 
in 12. Ques. Write them Ans. 6 6's equal 36. 
for me. "2 Ques. Explain. 

Ans. 6 6’s equal 3 times 2 6’s. 

(It is not necessary to limit this work to one table only, 
as the work on any one table includes many others.) 

Ques. Show the children how you found 36, Mar- !! 
jorie. Marjorie writes _ 14 

As I see she understands, I say nothing, but write 
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6 o's = 28. 
6 6’s = 3 18's. 

Ques. 6 6's = 36. Then 3 6’s equal what part 
of 36° Ans. 3 6’s equal one-half of 36. 

Ques. Show how you would find one-half of 36. 

Ques. Show the halves of 36. 18 

Ques. 3 6’s equal how many 2’s? %% 

Ans. 3 6’s equal 9 2’s. 

Ques. How did you get that, Edith? 

Edith says that she , Ques. Then g 2’s equal 
knew that there are 3 62 what? 

2’s to each 6 and writes 62 Ans. g 2’s equal 18. 
this : 3 Teacher quickly writes 

Now I would like to 62 the 2’s in 18 thus: 
have some onecome to ? 
the board to show the 2’s in one-half of 18. Jessie comes 
with bright eyes and dull crayon and would like to cut the 
column in halves, but as she sees she must cut one of the 
2’s, she announces in child fashion: “ One half of 18 equals 
4 2’s and 1.” 

Ques. But I want to know only how many 2’s there are 
in one-half of 18? 

Fred comes to her assistance by saying, “ There are 4} 
2’s in one-half of 18.” 

Ques. (Teacher writing 9 2's = 18.) 9 4's equal what? 

Ans. 9 4's equal 36. 

Many remember from the foregoing that 18 + 18 = 36. 

Ques. How much are 8 2’s, Frank? 

Ans. 8 2’s are 16. (With sparkling eyes.) 1 knew 
that right away, because it is twice as much as 4 2’s. 

By this time each child is anxious to tell me something he 
found out “ all by himself,’”’ and when I ask for 7 2's, one 
says she knew it was 14 because it is 2 more than 6 2’s ; an- 
other, that it is 2 less than 8 2’s, and one surprises me by 
saying it is twice 3} 2’s. This is far-fetched, of course, but 
it shows awakening. 

Many teachers may say, “ But where are the children going 
to get the drill?”” ‘To them I can only say that, until a few 
years ago, I gave the drills—ola-fashioned and new-fashioned 
—drills in columns and drills in circles ; but I would not go 
back to the old way. This is not the last lesson of its kind, 
and the pupils are receiving drill in thinking. They will 
have oral and written lessons, in which there will be time and 
opportunity to absorb the tables. 

On the day following such a lesson as the one just given, 
I should devote some time to practice in multiplication. 
This is taking for granted that the pupils have already had 
some work in addition. 

For the daily number lesson to be worked during the 
recitation of another class, I would never write on the 


board 
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18 
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62 93 22 21 
2 2 9 


etc. 


and say to the class, “ Do those examples on the front 
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board. They are all examples in multiplication,” or “ They 
are all ‘times’ examples, you know, the kind I showed you 
this morning.” There is another thing just as bad, if not 
worse, that a teacher can do. It is this. The first example 
on the board is a/ways an example in multiplication; the 
second is division. ‘The children have discovered this and 
save themselves the trouble of thinking or reasoning. 

To repeat, don’t write multiplication on the board in that 
way for the written work, excepting, perhaps, once in a 
while, for variety’s sake (and even then, I wouldn’t). I do 
not think it is wise to have all of these examples of one 
kind, but even if it does take more time and space, I would 
write something like this: 

1 How much are g 21’s? 

2 Add 36, 23, 421, 652, and 311. 

3 2 times 63 equals what? 

4 5 readers cost 85 cents. What must be paid for to 
readers? 

5 A boy had 93 cents in each of his two pockets. How 
much money had he in his pockets? 

If an example can be worked in more than one way, I 
would show that either way is correct, but that the shortest 
and quickest way is always preferable. If you are in the 
habit of giving one 4nd of examples, even if worded differ- 
ently, have you never found that the little urchins who are 
never wide-awake in anything else, follow the leader, the 
first example, and work those that follow in the same way? 

Don’t be afraid that the tables are not being learned. 
Never present a lesson twice in the same way, but keep up 
interest by varying methods. Soon you will find that the 
children have gained much more than you imagined — the 
ability to find out something for themselves. Always have 
in mind the tables the children are certain of, and work 
from these to the unfamiliar ones. 

During each lesson devote some time to other work, such 
as teaching subtraction, division, problems, oral and written 
analysis, so that the tables can be put to some practical use. 

You can never judge by the papers the pupils hand in, 
whether they know the tables, that is, know them as well as 
they know that 2 2’s are 4. If you think that each mem- 
ber of the class knows without a doubt, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 
and 12 2’s, or all of the table, send ten at a time to the 
board. Tell them to write answers to your questions as 
quickly as possible, in a column. Then ask for 6 2’s, 3 2’s, 

12 2’s, etc., and wait for no one, but go right on, and you 
will soon see who is slow; or, what is worse, you will see the 
side glances that tell who are dependent upon neighbors. 
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Care should be taken that the pupils see that there is a 
difference between 7 2’s and 2 7’s, even though the result 
is the same. But after the difference is once understood, 
always teach the equivalent at the same time — 2 9’s and 9 
2’s, 2 18’s and 18 2’s, etc. 

Whereas I used to “kink I could teach the table of 2’s in 
a few days, now I know that weeks devoted to it are not 


The lesson on Halves which will follow this paper 


will help to strengthen the weak places. 





The lesson was on Indians. One child said they were copper 


Like a flash Charles was on his feet, and with intense 


interest beaming in his face, asked, ‘‘ Miss Jones, is that the 
reason an Indian head is stamped on our copper cents?” Miss 
Jones looked coldly at Charles, and in measured tones said, 
‘* Charles, you have spoken without permission. You know this 
is against the rule. Be seated, and remain five minutes after 


Better confess one’s ignorance than crush out interest. 
—Educational Exchange 





The Tree’s Dream 


Little trees green, so slim and small, 
Standing under the school-house wall, 
Planted there upon Arbor Day, 

Tell me what are you doing, say? 

So quiet you stand, and so still you keep, 
I really believe you have gone to sleep. 


‘« Oh, I’m dreaming now,” said the little tree, 
‘+ Of the pleasant days that are to be, 
Of the robins and bluebirds that every spring 
Will come and sit in my boughs and sing. 
Oh, plenty of company I shall see 
In my gay green tent,” said the little tree. 


‘¢ [’m dreaming of all the little girls, 
In gingham aprons and yellow curls, 
That under the shade of my leafy boughs 
Will make for themselves a wee playhouse, 
With nice burr-baskets, the dear little souls! 
And pepper-pod tea-pots and sugar-bowls. 


‘I’m dreaming of all the barefoot boys 
That will fill my branches with merry noise, 
And climb my limbs like an easy stair, 
And shake down my nuts till the boughs are bare. 
Ob, a jolly good comrade I shall be 
When I grow up!” said the little tree. 


—Elizabeth H. Thomas 
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Hunting Easter Eggs in Germany 


BERTHA B. WHITE, Boston, Mass. 


and her cunning cap, and funny wooden shoes, 
would tell you that the happy Easter day has come 
at last, that day that every little German child loves 

so dearly. 
Mamma has told them that if they are good, and if they 
are kind and help all they can, perhaps, when they go to 
sleep on Easter Eve, the pretty white hare will come and 


' ITTLE GRETCHEN with her round, chubby face, 
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have beautiful eggs all hidden away for good little children 
to find on Easter morning. 

“ Will she surely come in the night, mamma?” 

“Oh, yes; in the night, because, you know, the pretty 
hare never leaves her home in the day time. She is like the 
good moon, only comes out at night, when all is still, and 
good little folk are fast asleep.” 

“ And will she really bring us beautiful eggs if we are very 
good ?” 

“We shall see,”’ answers the good mother. 

So for many, many days they try to be good, and now 
Easter Eve has come at last. They watch the great, round 





moon come out in the sky, and then they say, “ Now, the 
little white hare will come out, too, from her snug home, 
and, perhaps, she will visit us.’ And with happy hearts 
they go to sleep. 

Just as soon as the sun is awake on Easter morning, 
Gretchen and Hans and all the other little children are 
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awake, too. ‘Has anyone seen the white hare?” they ask. 

“Why, it seems to me I heard a noise in the night,” the 
good mother will say. “ But come, perhaps we can find the 
eggs she has left. Let us look.” 

So the good father and mother lead the children all over 
the house, and they hunt in every possible corner to find 
the pretty eggs. 

At last, Hans spied a red one, and “Here is a blue 
egg!” cried Gretchen. 

Before long they are running about with their hands full 
of bright colored eggs, which they have found hidden in 
dark little corners all through the house. 

Now they are sure the good white hare did not forget to 
come in the night. 

Had the wee, little German folk been awake with the big 
round moon that Easter Eve, they would have seen the 
good mother and father take a huge basket and slip down to 
the market while little children were fast asleep. They 
would have seen them fill the baskets with fresh, white eggs. 

Then they would have seen them creep softly back into 
the house, set a great kettle of water over the fire to boil, 
and then throw bits of bright calico into the boiling water. 
Very soon they would drop the eggs into the kettle, one by 
one. By and by, they would be taken out, no longer white, 
but colored in beautiful hues, pink, green, blue, and red. 

Then, on tiptoe, they would see the happy father and 
mother hide the pretty eggs under chairs, in dark corners, 
on cupboard shelves —smiling to think what a wonderful 
hare it would be that could make such beautiful eggs. 

So, on Easter day, the children play with their pretty eggs, 





while mamma makes them little cakes, shaped like rabbits, 
for their Easter dinner. 

And what does it matter if little Gretchen and Hans 
never knew how the wonderful eggs really came on Easter 
Eve? Who would be unkind enough to tell them? Surely, 
not you or I. 


A Violet 


God does not send us strange flowers every year, 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same dear faces, 

The violet is here. 


It all comes back; the odor, grace, and hue; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated ; 
No blank is left, no looking for is cheated, 
It is the thing we know. 


—A. D. T. Whitney 


‘‘When our apple boughs were in blossom, a poor Russian 
mother called to see me about her daughter. As soon as she 
caught sight of the flowers she ran over to them and almost 
kissed the delicate pink and white blossoms. Tenderly caressing 
them she turned to me with: ‘ Idid not know there were any apple 
blossoms in America. I have been here thirteen years and I 
never saw one before.’” 
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Possibilities in Paper VIII 


MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor of Drawing, New London, Conn. 


(All rights reserved) 


VERYTHING just now is so full of working sugges- 
tions that the children should have a perfect carnival 
of cutting. ‘Tulips are particularly suited to repro- 
duce in paper A border of them for the school- 

room is attractive, made from children’s cuttings. ‘They are 
effective cut in yellow, orange, and red paper, with soft dull 
green foliage, and mounted on a green-gray background. 
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laughed, “she can have it for going in the field and picking 
it out.” 

Mary liked to play that she was a real country girl, so she 
had asked her mother to have a sunbonnet made for her. 
She put this on now, and skipped off to the pasture, feeling 
that, with a sunbonnet and a lamb, she would pass for the 
real thing! With a hop, skip, and a jump, she went up the 
lane to the pasture bars. How green the pasture looked 
against the blue sky! (Show the pasture here.) But where 
were the pretty white sheep? After looking a moment, 
Mary discovered one, and another here, and there (push the 
sheep in place) ; but they were not very white, they all looked 





Crocuses in varying tones of violet and gold, with their grass- 
like leaves, make dainty narrow borders, also mounted on a 
green-gray background. Almost any flower of the lily type 
looks well as a paper cutting. 

This month’s paper pictures are more plez.ing developed 
in natural color tones than in different tones of one color, 
and both pictures are also best given to the children dramat- 
ically, pushing the lambs and chickens on the scene as the 
story is ready for them. 


How Mary Got Her Little Lamb 


It was something new to go to the country in the early 
spring. Mary always went to the country in the summer, 
but this year her mother took her early enough to see 
everything wake up from its long winter sleep, and she 
thought she had never had so much fun before. 

First of all came the dear little willow pussies. Mary 
searched all the brook-sides to find every kind which grew. 
There were the little silvery maltese pussies, on brown stems, 
and others on red and yellow stems, with what Mary 
declared was pink, yellow, and green fur! Then, when these 
pussies grew up into large catkins, the flowers began to 
come. Yellow colt’s-foot, first, then beautiful pink and 
lavender hepaticas, with their downy stems snuggled under 
the leaves; then the arbutus, violets, and anemones fol- 
lowed in a_ bewildering procession, with many others. 
Every day was full with some new spring surprise, till Mary 
said she was sure there could be nothing left to surprise her. 
That very day, her father’s farmer told her about a flock of 
sheep and spring lambs he had just put in a pasture near 
the house, “and if this Mary wants a little lamb,” he 


much in need of a bath. 
and doing a great deal of talking in their da-a-a language, 
and the whole sheep colony seemed much excited over their 
new quarters. 

Mary watched them all intently, until she had discovered 
just the lamb she wanted, but not being a real little country 
girl, she did not know much about lambs, and thought the 


The lambs were jumping about 


way to get it, was to go and take it. Lambs, of course, and 
their loving mammas, were gentle little creatures in poems 
and stories. Why should they not be out of them? 

Mary ran up the hillside enthusiastically, and selected one 
which was the least dirty, although looking as if a few 
pounds of soap might whiten it. She put herarms around its 
neck, and thinking how it would look after a soap-suds bath, 
said sweetly, ‘Dear little Snowball, come with me.” But the 
dirty little lamb didn’t want to be a “Snowball,” for he said 
what sounded like, “ Ba-a-aaa, I’d rather have ma-a,’”’ and 
refused to move. Mary was surprised that such a mild and 
gentle creature as a story-book lamb could have such a 
decided opinion of its own. She thought he should be 
taught gently and firmly to mind, so she said, ‘‘ My dear 
lamb, you must come,” and with arms around him, pulled 
with all her might. She managed to move him a few steps, 
and then looked up to see that not only Snowball was 
coming, but that all of his uncles and aunts, sisters and 
cousins were coming, too, running, some of them with heads 
down, and all toward her. 

For a second Mary thought it was very funny for such 
gentle creatures to have such rough and tumble ideas. The 
next second Mary didn’t think about anything but getting 
over the other side of the bars. She ran faster than in any 
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game of tag she had ever played, and as it was only a little 
way to the bars, she reached them first, and rolled under, 
without the help of any of Snowball’s relatives. 

Then she ran home in a hurry, to tell her mother that she 
liked lambs better in pictures than pastures ; but her mother 
told her that she only needed to learn lamb etiquette, that 
even gentle creatures do not like to have their children kid- 
napped. 

The next time she visited the pasture she took a little 
present of salt, which she decided must be a kind of sheep 
candy, they were so pleased with it. After that, she had 
very friendly visits to the pasture, and when Snowball gradu- 
ated from his mother’s nursery he went to be Mary’s little 


lamb. 
Charles’ Chickens 


Charles was Mary’s brother. He had the gift of a beauti- 
ful fluffy brown hen, who had stolen a nest in the tall grass 
outside the hen yard. Mamma gave him twelve brown eggs 
to put in her nest, and told him if Brown-wing had plenty to 
eat and drink, something interesting would happen in a few 
weeks. Charles never forgot her, and, sure enough, one 
morning when Brown-wing slipped off her nest for some 
water, crack, went one of the brown eggs! Then another 
and another went crack, crack, and some yellow downy balls 
tumbled out (push the chickens in sight) which said “Peep / 
peep!” Then Brown wing said,“ Cluck/ cluck/”’ very proudly, 
and Charles, who looked like a downy little chick himself, 
with his soft yellow hair, put his hands in his blouse pockets 
and said, still more proudly, “ Brown-wing and I are going 
into the poultry business !” 


Requirements for all Cut Pictures 


(See March number for these directions. ) 





Mary’s Little Lamb 
Order of cutting picture : 


First lesson—Sheep and lambs 
Second—Fence 

Third—Grass and sky 
Fourth—Mount 
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Order of mounting : Sky and ground sections, sheep, fence 


CoLor SCHEME 


Sky—Green blue tint No. 2 (Milton Bradley Co.) 
Grass—Darker yellow green (Prang’s) 
Fence—Light green gray (Prang’s) 

Sheep and lambs—White 


Charles’ Chickens 


Order of cutting : 


First lesson—Chickens 
Second—Grass 
Third—Sky and egg-shells 


Order of mounting: Sky and grass sections, chickens, 
eggs, and egg shells. 
CoLtor SCHEME 
Sky—Green blue tint No. 2 (Milton Bradley Co.) 


Grass—Darker yellow, yellow green (Prang’s) 
Chickens— Lighter yellow, yellow orange (Prang’s) 





Coolness of Trees 


It is not shade alone that makes it cooler under a tree in sum- 
mer. The coolness of the tree itself helps, for its temperature is 
about forty-five degrees, Fahrenheit, at all times, as that of the 
human body is a fraction more than ninety-eight degrees. So a 
clump of trees cools the air as a piece of ice cools the water in a 
pitcher. That is why the legislature has authorized the park 
authorities of New York City to plant trees in the tenement dis- 
tricts. If the air can be made cooler and purer by the trees fewer 
children will die of heat ailments. As four thousand more chil- 
dren die in New York during June, July, August, and September 
than in any other similar period in the year, the importance of 
adopting every known means to save life is undisputed. 








A small girl recently brought home a pumpkin-seed, and told 
her mother the teacher said that, although the seed was white, the 
pumpkin would be yellow. “ And what will the color of the 
vines be?” asked the mother. 

The little girl replied that the teacher had not taught her that. 

‘+ But,” said her mother, ‘‘ you know, dear; for we have pump- 
kin-vines in our garden.” ; 

‘Of course I do; but we ain’t expected to know anything until 
we are taught.”— Youth's Companion 
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A Scrap-book Library 


Amy LINCOLN PHELPS, Jamaica, N. Y. 


OT long ago, I chanced to visit a second year class, 
N in a New York city school. I came but half an hour 
before dismissal. The tasks of the day were moving 
cheerily toward completion ; at last, work was done, 

papers collected, and desks put in order. 

The dismissal bell rang, and with a 
bright “‘Good afternoon,” the lines filed 
out. What was my surprise to see a full 
third of the class still in their seats ! 

“Have all these children to remain ‘in 
durance vile’? ” I asked their teacher. 

“Qh, no!” laughed Miss Willis. ‘ This 
is library afternoon.” 

“You have a class library? How fortu- 
nate you are! Not abook could I obtain. 
How did you manage it?” 

“ Perhaps a glance at our books will tell 
the story. Boys and girls, you may 
come to my desk. Here is one of our books.” 

While Miss Willis exchanged the books of her pupils, I 
examined the specimen she had handed me. It was a 
booklet, made by binding together five leaves of manila 
paper with a brass paper fastener. On the front page was 
written 


No 26 


Below this was pasted a picture of child life. 

On both sides of the three middle leaves were pasted 
clippings, which I found to be excellent childish poems and 
stories. The last leaf was blank. 

In five minutes Miss Willis had finished her duties as 
librarian. I begged for further information. ‘ Did you 
make these books? Was it not a great deal of work? 
Where did you get your material ?”’ 

She responded readily. 

“Yes, I made them. It took me several evenings, but 
the results have fully repaid me. 

“When these children came to me, I found that they 
were just learning to read well enough to enjoy it. They 
could work out most easy words phonetically, and delighted 
in the new power to master a printed page unaided. Every 
night they would plead to be allowed to take home their 
readers, but that was against rules. 

“It seemed to me somewhat of a crisis. If this first 
eagerness for reading could be caught and made permanent, 
the habit would be established for life ; if it were allowed to 
dissipate, some later teacher would have, with toil and pains, 
to cultivate the love for reading, spontaneous now. 

“I spoke to my principal. He approved of a library ; 
said he had lists of suitable books in his desk; mentioned 
the next ‘requisition.’ I smiled, outwardly, for I knew he 
would do his best for me; I groaned, inwardly, for I knew 
that would be little, and long in coming. 

“]T thought of manuscript books, but they would be 
immense work, and not satisfactory even so. That night I 
looked through the book relics of my childhood. There was 
little usable, until I spied some files of the Picture Lesson 
Paper we used to be given in Sunday school. 

« They were just the thing! The first and fourth pages 
were covered with pictures, stories, and poems. These were 
so good that we could never bear to destroy them. Now 
had come the time to use them. 

“TI went through those files, clipping what I wanted. 
They were well edited, but there was some matter that, for 
various reasons, I preferred to omit. 

“ Taking a pad of the manila paper supplied for school 
use (you recognize familiar No. 1, with the holes punched 
at the top), I pasted my clippings on it. I used a thin 
starch paste, made by pouring moistened starch into boiling 
water. It spread easily with a soft brush, stuck well, and 
was clean to handle. Also, if a cover becomes soiled or 
torn, I can pull off the picture, if it is still good, by wetting 
it, and transfer it to a fresh cover sheet. 


ScRAP-BOOK LIBRARY 
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* Don’t open the book that way. Instead of bending it 
twirl it on the fastener. ‘That is why I put but one in, 
“Flow many copies have we? Forty. Is the scheme 
successful? I think so. The children are delighted with 
our ‘Scrap-book Library,’ which, by the way, is run on 
regular library system, cards, rules, and all. They read the 


books with enjoyment, and have improved greatly in class 
reading. 


In future, I shall never be satisfied without such a 
library.” 

“But,” I objected, “ these 
books will become soiled and 
worn. You cannot have an ex- 
haustless supply of material. 
What will you do when this is 
gone?” 

Miss Willis laughed, and 
opened a drawer filled with 
pictures, papers, and scraps in- 
numerable. 

‘“‘ Bless the dears !”’ she said. 
“One day I wondered, out loud, 
what I would do next year. 
sult. Luckily, it 
time before the 
to be made, so 
will be broken 
left unused. 
will do mos 
pasting them- 
had come to 





















Thisis the re- 
will be some 
books need 


by what is 

“ Next time they 
of the cutting and 
selves. If the plan 
me ready made, in- 
stead of slowly evolving, I might 
have given them much of the work 
of making these books. They 
have as much skill and more pa- 
tience than I. Two menders are 
now appointed to care for loos- 
ened corners, etc.” 

“If, like me, you taught a 
higher grade—”’ I suggested. 

“Then I should have proportionately 
better scrap-books. Your pupils could con- 
tribute the material and make the books, 
too, probably. You could get related pict- 
ures, and bind them with sketches and 
stories, to make Madonna booklets, tree, or 
cat, or historical booklets. I’m sure it 
would help your English work, to use the 
essays your pupils write.” 

“Or I could make fine booklets related __ 
to our work in geography; yes, or in his- ‘oven mee ba 
tory; or to both. The children are forever of Easter 
bringing in material, which often we look at 
but once. This would put it into durable and useful shape. 
Or,’’ said I, with a sudden rush of ideas, “we could make 
glorious nature study booklets, with actual specimens of the 
plants we studied, pressed and pasted in them.” 

“T could do that in my grade, too,” said Miss Willis. 
“I’m so glad to get the ideain time for the early spring 
flowers.” 





Caught the Whole Class 


A teacher who maintains that there is altogether too much asso- 
ciation of ideas without a proper understanding of their relative 
meanings has instituted a series of tests which might be regarded 
by some people as traps. 

He wishes his pupils to acquire the art of accurate listening as 
well as quick thinking, and to this end he occasionally inserts one 
of his catch questions in the midst of a set of the ordinary sort. 

He gives the two instances following, in which he says the 
answers came with joyful promptness from the entire class, not 
a single voice being missed from the chorus: 

‘* Whose hatchet never told a lie?” 

*« George Washington’s!” 

‘* Whom did the negro slaves of this country free?” 


‘* Abraham Lincoln! ” — Sel. 
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Twenty Minutes with the Game of Fractions 


Is worth more to this room than an hour of usual routine work. The principal says: ‘It is a beautiful 

sight to see these pupils engaged in group play—every mind is alert, every faculty absorbed; the inter- 

est is intense, the order perfect, the results inestimable.” This is the verdict of other teachers who 

have tested the arithmetic games. Write for information concerning them. Sold by dealers, or sample 

of “Addition and Subtraction,” ‘Multiplication and Division,” or ‘‘Fractions’’ Game, sent for 25c. 
Dept. T. The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


sbove is from a photo of a sixth-year room, First Intermediate School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Forty-four children are playing in groups of 4, using 11 sets of the game 





8 Pans for 25 Cents 


The Bradley 
“Standard” Water Colors 


are based on the solar spectrum, the true source of color. If you are not using 


them, give them a trial. Our No.1 A box is the best on the market for the 





price. It contains eight pans of semi-moist colors, the six standards with warm 
and cool gray, and the price is 25 cents. 
Send for a full price list of color material. We publish Kindergarten Review 


at $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy. | 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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Editor’s Page 


April 


April is here! 
There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 
There’s a flash of wings of the heaven’s own hue; 
There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 
There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and there; 
There’s a breath of arbutus in the air; 
There’s a dash of rain as if flung in jest; 
There’s an arch of color spanning the west— 

April is here! 

—Emma C. Dowd 


“This verse has appeared in Primary Epucation before.” 
Yes, I know it, and may appear again. Every line is an in- 
spiration. I knowof noverse that has so much 4fr7/ in it. 
Repeat it every time you step out, and see what a revelation 
it is. Look for “ the veil,” listen for the ‘ rapture,” wel- 
come the “ meadow stars,” and forget trouble. 

This month brings prophecies and promises that are 
always fulfilled ; prophecies that spring is just close by, and 
promises that buds, blossoms, butterflies, and beauty will 
never fail us, no matter how chary the spring in signs and 
manifestations. 

Good lack, the spring is back, and Pan is on the road. 
—Kipling 

This line suggests the wisdom of giving the children an 
introduction to these mysterious invisible personages that we 
have known so long, that they seem like real beings to us, 
in connection with nature. Who is Pan? Look it up if 
you are not quite sure enough of yourself for an explanation, 
and the Sleeping Beauty and Ceres and Persephone—all 
these should be pretty well known to the children in the 
springtime. And the tree-Dryad? ‘There is real ethics in 
the Dryad story. The spirit of the tree that lives in the 
tree-heart in invisible human form, and loves its home, re- 
joices in the winds and sunshine, and feels pain when the 
tree is hurt. The boy who ruthlessly breaks a tree limb or 
takes out his jack-knife to cut into the bark may think of 
the Dryad and be prevented from doing both. There is a 
spiritual culture in the association with these beneficent 
beings that are always working for the good of humanity, 
and are none the less enjoyable because we never see them. 
But, “Is it “rue, teacher?” may come to you, after these 
talks, from some literal-souled child who was born with a 
desire to lay her hands on things. Well, it is the easiest 
thing in the world to answer such children, if the teacher 
herself is not too literally-minded. It all lies in the smile 
and the tone that goes with the answer. ‘‘ Why, can’t you 
imagine just how they would look if you cou/d see them, and 
can’t you love them just as well as if you aid see them? 
Why, / could go out and talk a whole afternoon with a tree- 
Dryad. Couldn’t you?” And the child who can do ita 
thousand times better than the teacher can, will smile back 
half incredulously, and wholly happy and content to “‘ make- 
believe ” they are there. 

The White Hare legend of the pretty eggs that are hidden, 
every Easter over the sea, is another of these stories that 
the children will understand if they are told in the right way. 
It is prettily told in this number of Primary EpucaTIon 
and charmingly illustrated by an artist who loves these 
quaint little girls, who look so seriously and confidingly for 
the hidden treasures, given as a reward for goodness. 

April will be full of the beginnings of spring to search out 
and talk about. Pity the city schools, you, teachers, who 
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are fortunate enough to have access to God’s “ out doors,” 
Appreciate it like a gift and use everything that comes with 
in your reach for the pleasure and training of the children 
who are very book-weary and tired of the long winter 
Freshen up recitation and play with every bit of April you can 
manage to get into them. What Lowell calls « sprin: 
pickets,” will be discoverable every day. . 

“Half-vent’rin liverworts in furry coats, 


Blood roots, whose rolled-up leaves if you oncurl 
Each on ’em’s cradle to a baby pearl.” 





Editor’s Address 
Norfolk House, Roxbury, Mass. 





The Garden Series 


This month closes the “Products of Field and Garden,” 
It is a series to keep as long as you live. Nature does not 
change and just so long as you are in the school-room, you 
will need this series. Mount it in a scrapbook or on 
cardboard, and have it safe and close by for use, 
Manage it so that each grain, or vegetable, is taught at the 
right season when the plants and products can he brought 
into the school-room. 





More Errors Revealed 


Progress is a terrible disillusioner. Old beliets are up- 
rooted every day. Now comes the statemert that the 
presence or absence of forests does not influence rainfall, 
‘‘ Want of rain prevents the growth of trees: want of trees 
does not prevent rain,” says a writer in the Audletin of the 
American Geographical Society (XXXIII, No. 3, 1901 ; pp. 
259-264). Itisalso affirmed that this reconstructed opinion 
is generally accepted among physical geographers. Now 
we, who have been teaching our children that forests in- 
crease rainfall, may wonder what to do. It would be well to 
send to the United States Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., and get the article referred to. It is by Henry Gan- 
nett, entitled “ Certain Persistent Errors in Geography.” It 
contains other important statements that might influence 
considerably the teachings for Arbor Day in our schools. 





Why ? 

When you are so glad to get hand work for the children, do 
you ever pause to ask yourselves how it helps them? Could 
you discriminate as to the special benefit of each, if asked to 
tell, or write it out? That “ the children like it,” or that “ it 
keeps them busy,”’ is not enough. What is the gai to the 
child? What is the particular good of each, psychologi- 
cally? What would be the loss, if withheld ? 





Promoted 


When a first grade primary teacher is given a second or 
third grade room, let her not say, ‘‘I have been promoted.” 
Promotions justly go the other way in primary schools, how- 
ever a locality may be wont to regard it. A first grade 
teacher may change, or be changed, to older grades, for 
many reasons ; but it cannot, in justice to the skill, adapta- 
tion, almost the genius, required to reach excellence in first 
grade work, be called a promotion. When School Boards 
recognize this in the gradation of salaries, they will show 
justice and their own enlightenment at the same time. 





‘Home Geography ” 


Have you got it yet? Itis full of suggestions for spring 
and summer talks. It freshens up memory and makes you 
think of many things for subject-matter that you wonder 
you had not thought about before. A very helpful book for 
primary teachers. Educational Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton. Price, 60 cents. 


Don’t forget the Arbor Day sentiment —an increased 
knowledge and reverence for trees. 
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—The House Judiciary Committee at 
Washington, has authorized a favorable 
report on the bill to create a bureau in 
the Department of Justice, for the study 
of the criminal, pauper, and defective 
classes. 


— President Backus, of Packer Institute, 
says that girls who enter that institution 
from the public schools, are lacking in in- 
yentive power. They do exactly what 
they are told to do, but cannot originate 
anything. This, he thinks, is caused by 
too many examinations. A similar fact is 
noted at the college settlement in Riving- 
ton street. In the annual report of that 
institution there is a complaint that the 
large classes necessitate so much self- 
repression on the part of the pupils that it 
takes a long time after school is over for 
the children to get out of the habit of it. 
— Ex. 


—In this day and age of smart ‘ ad.” 
writers, many an article of an indifferent 
quality is put on the market and sold, not 
on its merits, but on what it is not, or 
rather on what some would like to have it. 
Avoiding all fiction, the Albert Teachers’ 
Agency, Fine Arts Building, Chicago, has 
published the actual results of its work 
during the period of the last seven years. 
It will be found that the Agency has filled 
positions in many of the best schools in all 
parts of the country. The manager, Mr. 
C. J. Albert, is now daily recommending 
candidates for good positions, His great- 
est difficulty is not in finding vacancies, but 
in finding candidates who meet the require- 
ments of the positions. The manager will 
send his literature to anyone requesting it. 


— Milwaukee teachers cannot live prop- 
erly on the salaries which they receive. 
This was the substance of the report pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Grade Teach 
ers’ Federation recently. The committee 
which has been investigating the subject 
of wages and living reported that their 
estimates showed it required $825 for a 
teacher to live as she should, while fora 
teacher with a family to support $1,827 a 
year was necessary. Instead of this the 
average salary of a grade teacher is a little 
more than $600 for a year of ten months, 
while the highest wages paid any grade 
teacher is $900, and the highest wages of 
principals is $1,700. The estimates on the 
expenses of a woman teacher are made up 
from twenty-seven responses to inquiries, 
while the estimates for families were based 
on ten inquiries. The committee decided 
& woman teacher needs $247.50 for living, 
$174 for clothes, $61 for a summer outing, 
$45 for insurance, $120 for a sinking fund. 
A family man needs $375 for rent and fuel 
and $375 for living expenses, while $280 is 
put down to the clothing account; he is 
given $165 for a summer outing and $165 
for insurance. The report was accepted 
without discussion. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institutron | for sc hool ol boards | and teachers,” _ 











Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieia Street, Boston. 


FISHER ‘Acters ACENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 

LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

43 Send Stamp for new manual. In it is a picture of the Church where “AMERICA” was first 

oung, A CHAKT OF AVERAGE SALARIES PAID MASS. TEACHERS DURING FIFTY 


RS, etc., absolutely fair agency terms and testimonials. 
Samples of candidates now wanted: Commercial, $1000; 9th grade, $650; science, lady, $600. 


EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE, 101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


A. BUILDING, ‘PORTLAND, ME. 


Teachers wanted for present vacan- 
cies in Public and Private Schools, 
Salaries from $400 to $1,200, 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., PROPRIETORS 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M.C A. Bld., Los Angeles, Val. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 























4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





9 Recommends college and normal 
Pra Tea hers fi graduates, specialists, and other 
cy teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. ©. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FEST AGENCY | Old d Best k in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
SCHERMERHORK - cast 14t New York | ian bog teeneecon a “tana 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE % *2%!°22yet0n oe 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests; also of earnest, 
ambitious teac ers whose work is worthy of investigation 


Send for Circulars 
GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. . 
8S Beacon St., Boston 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENC 


25 Years’ Experience in Placing Teachers 


WANTED — Regular and Special Teachers for desirable positions. SCHOOL OFrFricIALs and TEACHERS EVERY- 
WHERE should write us. No charge to Employers. REGISTRATION FREE, practically. Send for Manual and 
particulars. MONTGOMERY H,. LEWIS. A.M., Manager. 


Efficient management, prompt and faithful 


Rome Teachers’ Agency #" Wisrcnibit iim, x. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 


1543 Clenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors, School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal or teacher:—TRY McCULLOUGH. 


Teachers prepared by Mail for 

TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL |2:225"==" 

we have trained 50,000 to pass suc- 

cessfull Can we help you? NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Prop., AMEBRICA1N COKRESPOND- 
ENCE SCHOOL, 22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

DIXON Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT from 

School Officials, Terms reasonable and membership fee not neces- 


TEACHERS: sary. Now is the time to send for new Manual and enroll for fall 
vacancies. Established 1880. 
BUREAU 


1420 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia 
is a high-grad shers’ cy, i 

THE EDUCA TIONAL REGIS TER ihe ehenaetls one dashes tre 

CHICAGO: 160 WASHINGTON STREET. employer. 

BOSTON OFFICE: 50 BROMFIELD ST. C. PARK PRESSEY, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 














228 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO 


























HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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April Entertainment 


MARIAN BLAKE 


(All rights reserved) 


An Arbor Day Surprise 
(Dialogue for twelve children) 


If the room is small and there are but few pupils, let all take part 
—the dialogue can easily be arranged for more or less speakers. Chil- 
dren may sit, stand by their seats, or here and there about room as 
naturally as possible. 

If the room is large, and only a part of the pupils given the dialogue, 
let the stage represent, as well as may be, a little country school-room, 
The children, in this case, may be seated on the floor, or on benches, or 
may stand about. 


TimE—Before school, Arbor Day morning. 

PLACE—School-room in country school. 

CHaAractTers — Children of the school: Nell, Agnes, Louise, Jean, 
Mollie, Hope, Ned, Arthur, Lewis, John, Max, and Harold. 


Directions 


Nell looks out of a window, Louise and Agnes are at the piano play- 
ing and singing softly, “ Swinging "Neath the Old Apple Tree.” (If there 
is no piano they may hum the air.) 

Arthur whistles the air below his breath; Hope cuts trees from paper; 
Lewis and John are reading; Max, Harold, Jean, and Mollie burst in 
upon the others as directed below. 

Hope (with a long breath as she holds up a tree) 

There, that’s the best oak tree I can cut. Isn’t she com- 
ing yet, Nell? 

Nell (shaking her head) 

Not a sign of her. But it’s only eight o’clock. There 
come Max and Harold, though. And that’s Mollie. 
Louise (as they all cluster about Nell) 

Yes, and there’s Jean behind the others. 

Lewis What are they carrying? 

John (excitedly) Harold has a tree— 


Agnes (clapping her hands) 

Oh, they’ve all been to the woods. 

(Sounds of laughter, talking, and footsteps outside. Harold, Max, 
Mollie, and Jean burst into the room. Harold drags a little tree for 
planting. The others carry green boughs, moss, vines, cones, acorns, 
etc.) 


Harold, Max, Mollie, and Jean (sing marching about room) 


Song 
(Arr: “ Onward Christian Soldiers ”’) 


In the happy forest, 
Glad as glad could be, 
Through the rain and sunshine, 
Grew a little tree. 

Tall and straight and slender, 
Buds on every spray, 
Growing, growing, growing, 
Waiting for the May. 

All sing (joining in march) 
Chorus 
Growing, growing, growing, 
Buds on every spray, 
Growing, growing, growing, 
Waiting for the May. 


Harold, Max, Jean, and Molhe 
From the happy forest, 
Glad as glad could be, 
Merry little children 
Took the little tree. 
Planted it together— 
Leaves on every spray— 
Singing, singing, singing, 
“Welcome, Arbor Day!” 
Chorus 
All Singing, singing, singing— 
Leaves on every spray— 
Singing, singing, singing, 
“ Welcome, Arbor Day!” 
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Mollie (as song and march come to an end) 


Miss Moore says she can’t be here for an hour yet. Her 
eyes were so _twinkly when she said it, I most know she’s 
going to surprise us. 

All (clapping hands) 

Surprise us? 

Louise Miss Moore does think of the loveliest surprises, 

Nell I'll tell you what, boys and girls, it’s time we gave 
Miss Moore a surprise. Let's do it, to-day, all of us. 
Different ones (all crowding about Nell, and talking together) 

A surprise! What? How can we surprise her? etc, 

Nell Listen! We'llall go to work — everyone of us — 
clean up this school-room and trim it with greens and vines 
and mosses and things. 

Ned And flags. 

Agnes Yes, and have everything all done before she gets 
here—won’t that be fun? 

Hope And won't she be surprised ? 

John and Lewis (seizing broom and beginning to sweep) 

Hooray—here goes ! 


(Jean, Mollie, Agnes, and Louise sit down together and cut numbers 
from stiff, green paper o1 cardboard—they should previously have been 
outlined—1903. Hope draws picture of trees or forest in greens and 
browns on the blackboard. Max writes or prints over it, “ Arbor Day.” 
Nell and Arthur arrange the boughs, vines, etc. Ned and Harold drape 
flags here and there. All this is done naturally while the children carry 
on their conversation as given below.) 


Agnes My father is coming to our exercises this morn- 
ing. He says he wishes there was an Arbor Day every week 
or so, so we children would learn to love trees. He Says 
people are making a great mistake in cutting down our 
forests. It spoils all the beauty. Then, too, trees do so 
much good. 

Harold I\'m a farmer and I know one thing trees do for 
us farmers. ‘They form a kind of wall that protects our 
growing crops— 

Ned (interrupting) And what would our young fruit 
trees do if it wasn’t for the shelter of the big strong oaks 
and elms and maples, I’d like to know? 

Louise ‘There are only a few birds where there are no 
trees. You see they haven’t anywhere to build their nests. 

Hope \read the other day that even a large sunflower 
gives off three pints of water in a day. And a full-grown 
elm-tree gives fifteen tons of moisture to the air in just one 
day—think of that! 

Mollie The leaves of trees are queer things. They reach 
out like little hands, catch the rain and hold it awhile. 
Then they let it trickle down, drop by drop. This is 
better for the ground. 

Max There’s another things leaves do. The old ones 
drop off and make a thick, soft, spongy carpet for the 
ground. ‘This carpet keeps the ground from freezing. If it 
doesn’t freeze, of course it takes up moisture better. 

Nell Where there are no forests, the snows melt and go 
off so fast that the soil doesn’t get much of the moisture. 
And there are often floods— 

John We might have bad floods often, father says, if we 
didn’t have trees. The trunks and roots stop the water that 
comes rushing down the hillsides. 

Arthur I\’ve heard that trees affect the climate of a 
country. They keep it from extremes of heat and cold, and 
sudden changes. 

Lewis I didn’t know trees did so much for us. I think 
they’re about the best friends our country has. Three 
cheers for Arbor Day and the trees of our country ! Hurrah ! 

(Decorations at this point should be finished. Jean, Mollie, Agnes, 
and Louise spring to chairs at back of stage, and hold their figures high 
—1903. Boys form in pretty tableau with flags at front of stage. Hope 
and Nell hold boughs. All give three ringing cheers, waving flags, 


boughs, etc. If there is a piano, the boys may give a flag drill with good 
effect, one of the girls playing a march.) 


Nell (as cheering ceases) 
Hush, Miss Moore’s coming. 


(All grow very quiet, holding pretty positions as tableau) 
Hope (softly, as footsteps are heard outside) 
Hush, she’s coming ! 
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NOTES 


—The Beacon is now the agency to 
employ. See advertisement on page 193. 





EDUCATIONAL GAMES 


The mathematical series of Educational 
Games recently issued by the Cincinnati 
Game Company, are meeting with general 
commendation from educators. The fol- 
lowing comment is from a teacher who has 
given the games a practical, thorough test : 

‘IT have experimented with your last 
games — the mathematical game in Addi- 
tion and Subtraction —in my school work 
and find that they can be used to a great 
advantage over the methods with little 
sticks, pebbles, etc., that I and a great 
many teachers here are using. I find that 
they work to advantage in group or class 
work. The children take a lively interest 
in this game and in this way are more 
easily managed. In one of my beginning 
classes I was having a severe time in keep- 
ing up interest in the number work. I 
would have to commence each day where I 
had commenced the day before and go over 
the same work again before I could take up 
new work. With this new game I find 
that they do not forget the previous day’s 
lesson so that I have accomplished more in 
one week with the game than in four with- 


out it.” 
LESLIE NICHOLS, 


Canton, N. Y. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


Supervision and Superintendence are 
constantly attracting attention, more and 
more, everywhere. This well known 
Summer School has instituted a new and 
important course called ‘‘ Supervision 
and School Management.” Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, Prof. H. H- 
Horne, of Dartmouth College, Dr. Wil- 
liam N. Hailmann, late of Dayton, Ohio, 
with half a dozen practical city superin. 
tendents, will give sixty lectures, three a 
day for four weeks. A large circular, 
giving full information and directions, is 
now ready and will be sent free by apply- 
ing to the President, Dr. William A. 
Mowry, Hyde Park, Massachusetts. 





KEEP THE BALANOE UP 


It has been truthfully said that any dis- 
turbance of the even balance of health 
causes serious trouble. Nobody can be too 
careful to keep the balance up. When 
people begin to lose appetite, or to get tired 
easily, the least imprudence brings on sick- 
ness, weakness or debility. The system 
needs a tonic, craves it, and should not be 
denied it; and the best tonic of which we 
have any knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
What this medicine has done in keeping 
healthy people healthy, in keeping up the 
even balance of health, gives it the same 
distinction as a preventive that it enjoys as 
acure. Its early use has illustrated the 
wisdom of the old saying that a stitch in 
time saves nine. Take Hood’s for appe- 


SPRING STENCILS 








NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 


The Following Designs are on Paper, Averaging 18 x 24 Inches 


Price, only 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00 . 
1 Cat 41 Tiger 129 Cuckoo 
2 Dog 42 Elephant 130 Partridge, Mother and 
8 Mouse 43 Camel Brood 
4 Rat 44 Bear 131 Night Hawk 
5 Greyhound 45 Rabbit 132 Blue Jay 
6 Stag 46 Squirrel 133 Robin 
7 Doe and Fawn 47 Bee 134 Plover 
8 Horse 48 Grasshopper 161 Whale 
9 Trotting Horse 49 Butterfly 162 Seal 
10 Running Horse 50 Spider and Web 163 Rhinoceros 
ll Sheep 51 onkey 164 Dog’s Head 
12 Cow 52 Lobster 165 Reindeer 
13 Cow and Calf 53 Fish, Trout 166 Parrot 
14 Pig 54 Starfish 167 Humming Bird 
15 Goat 100 Horse’s Head 168 Baltimore Oriole 
16 Roester 101 Giraffe 189 Pigs 
17 Hen and Chicks 102 Kangaroo 200 Cat and Do 
18 Chicks, large 103 Crocodile 204 Long-Eared Bat 
19 Goose 104 Dog, St. Bernard 210 Beaver 
20 Duck 105 Dog, Newfoundland 211 Frog 
21 Swan 106 Three Little Kittens 212 Dragon Fly 
22 Turkey 109 Lamb 213 Wasp 
23 Stork 114 Donkey 214 House Fly 
2% Eagle 115 Opossum and Young 215 Beetle 
25 Hawk 123 Buffalo 216 Large Spider 
26 Owl 12% Polar Bear 217 Crab 
27 Sparrows 125 Hippopotamns 218 Turtle 
88 Fox 126 Ostrich B Sea Anemones 
39 Wolf i127 Snow Bird C Flock of Birds 


# Lion 128 Blue Heron J Ourang-outang 





FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


28 Tulips 231 Clematis D Hollyhocks 

29 Wild Rose 232 Narcissus E Cat-tails 

30 Pansies 233 Sumach F Apple Blossoms 
31 Fuschia 234 Wild Geranium G Pine Cones 

32 Pond Lilies 235 Sweet Pea H_ Iris 

33 Pinks 236 Gerardia 1 Thistle 

34 Calla Lily 237 Swamp Azalea 248 Forget-me-not 
35 Sunflower 238 Columbine 244 Dwarf Cornel 
36 Daisies 239 Evening Primrose 245 Buttercup 

64 Tomatoes 240 Pitcher Plant 246 Trumpet Honeysuckle 
110 Green Corr 241 May Flower 27 Pimpernel 

117 Blackberries 242 Salvia 248 Nightshade 

118 Poppies 137 Sugar Cane 49 Arrow Head 

121 Japan Lilies 1388 Tea Plant 250 Pink 

122 Spray of Maple Leaves 139 Coffee Plant 251 Harebell 

135 Flax 155 Rice Plant and Birds 252 Meadow Lily 
136 Cotton Plant 156 Tobacco Plant 258 Dutchman’s Pipe 
226 Nasturtium 157 Pine Apple 254 Spiced Wintergreen 
227 Cherries 158 Morning Glory 255 Painted Trillium 
228 Trumpet Creeper 224 Golden 256 Button Wood 
229 Common Flax 225 Mayflower 257 Butternut 

230 Acorns A Easter Lilies 258 Jessamine 


ROBINSON CRUSOE STENCILS 


Price, 10 cents each 


Robinson Crusoe Crusve’s Home 
Happy Family Crusoe and Boat 
CHILDREN OF THE COLD STENCILS 
Eskimo Dog, 5 cents Child and Dogs, 10 cents 
Eskimo Huts, 5 cents Polar Bear, 5 cents 


Child on Sled, 10 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 





tite, strength, and endurance. 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Welcome 


Any little girl may sing first two lines of first stanza, all the girls sing- 
ing last two lines softly. Any boy may sing first two lines of second 
stanza, all the boys singing last two lines. Whole school may sing last 
stanza. Music throughout should interpret words. 





























M. B. 
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1. First a may — flower, lit - tle gay flower, 
2.Then a blue — bird, lit - tle new bird, 

3- Then the trees of field and for - est, 
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Soft - ly said, ‘Tis Ar- bor | Day !” 
Gai - ly called, “’Tis Ar - bor Day!” 
Shook out leaves on ev - ry spray. 
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All the may - flowers, lit - tle 


gay flowers, 
All the blue - birds, lit - tle 


new birds, 














Sang in greet-ing, rang. in greet - ing, 
- 
Byte ent eect ieee 
| -.===== =. — FS oe ewe =I 
——_— ene _— 
Soft - ly ech - oed, “Ar - bor Day!” 
Gai - ly ech - oed, “Ar - bor Day!” 


“Wel -come, wel - come, “Ar - bor Day!” 





Little Workers VIII 
In the Garden 


In first stanza, some of the children rake, others spade, and others hoe. 
In second, some scatter seeds, others plants bulbs, (All mvutions may be 
given in pantomime, or real garden tools, seeds, etc., may be used.) In 
third stanza, children stand in any pretty attitudes, as if calling on sun- 
beams and raindrops to help their plants to grow. Song may be opened 
and closed with a pretty march. 
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o 
1. Bring the rake, and hoe, and spade, Flow-er gard - ens 
2. Now the bed is free from weeds,Plant the bulbs and 





























3. Rain-drops,sunbeams,come and go,feach our ba - by 
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must be made, In_ the A -pril weath - er. 
sow the seeds, In the A -pril  weath - er. 
plants to grow, In_ the A -pril weath - er— 
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Turn the rich earth, moist and brown,Smooth it off and 
In them hid - den, dark and deep Lit - tle _ blos - soms 
Hy - a-cinths and gay jon - quils, Pan - sies, sweet-peas, 
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pat it down, In _ the A - pril weath - er. 
lie a-sleep, In the A - pril weath - er. 


daff- o - dils—In_ the A - pril weath - er. 





Weather Changes 


Underneath her cloud umbrella, 
April wept awhile: 

Now, beneath her sky-blue sunshade, 
See her smile ! 





She’s Coming 


Oh, Arbor Day’s coming—she’s coming, 
Each dear little tree understands, 

And lifts up her green little branches, 
And claps her glad little hands. 


April, 1903 
Her Color 


Fait Arbor Day is coming— 
The forest’s gentle queen, 

So maples, oaks, and all the trees 
Are wearing of the green! 





Poplars 


The buds upon the poplar trees 
Last night were soundly sleeping. 
To-day, they throw off tiny scales, 
And, very quiet keeping, 
The tiny, tiny, gray-green leaves 
Are upward shyly peeping. 
But just you wait till Arbor Day, 
They’ll gaily dance on every spray. 





Morning Song 


Last night, when you lay down to sleep, 
And soft the night winds blew, 

Out in the darkness, sweet and still, 
The trees slept, too. 


The wee, green leaflets cuddled down, 
They were so young and new; 

The old leaves sat up stiff and straight, 
As grown folks do. 


And so while you were sound asleep, 
They slept the long night through, 

But now they’re waking. Don’t you think 
You’d best wake, too? 





Hepaticas 
Little hepatica, why are you white? 
“T came in a snow storm one wild, windy night.” 


Little hepatica, why are you pink? 
“1 woke from sweet dreams just at sunrise, I think.” 


Little hepatica, blue are your eyes, 
**] keep there a bit of April’s blue skies.” 





Little Trees 


(Recitation for four children) 


All We’re four happy little trees, 
Blowing in the April breeze. 


First Just to be a tree in spring, 
When the robin redbreasts sing. 


Through the summer, green and cool, 
Casting shadows on the pool. 


Second 


Third In the fall, leaves turning red, 
On the ground a carpet spread. 


Fourth In the winter, strong and true, 


From the storm we shelter you. 


All Growing in the sun and breeze, 
Happy, happy little trees. 
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«OQ, Wind, if winter comes, 
Can spring be far behind? ”"— Shelley. 
N these breezy days of early spring long walks 
I in the country are looked forward to with 
pleasure both by old and young. 

No better time for outdoor study than when 
all nature is stirring with new life. Be sure 
and take with you plenty of 

DIXON’S 4RERhite PENCILS 
They are particularly for making sketches from 
nature, having those qualities so much desired 
by all teachers of art, and also where color is 
used as a medium. 

If you will mention this publication we will 
be glad to send you our new catzlogue illus- 
trated in colors. It will help you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 

a music, drawing, or any wri:- 

, inz can be made ona Lawtcn 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 










: ey, ing. No wetting of parer. 
Str : Send for circulars and sam™!_3 
—_ of work, Agents wanted. 
i} . 
LAWTON & CO., 20,%0007 Sty Now York. 





CRECG SHORTHAND 


The most popular system in America to-day, tanght 
in more bu iness and high schools than any two other 
systems combined, Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

Write for our interesting booklet, 


**‘About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ELECRAPH 
YOUNG MEW feisty “Soa 


Telegraphy and 
Railway Accounting and prepare them- 
selves for the Railway Telegraph Service. 
Write for Free Catalogue, mentioning 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


The Railway Telegraph Institute 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
IDEAL LETTER CARDS 
IDEAL WORD BUILDERS 
IDEAL NUMBER CARDS 
IDEAL SENTENCE BUILDERS 
IDEAL PICTURE CARDS 


Are a few of our many popular forms of 
Busy Work. Send for Free Catalog. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK CO. 
6911 Princeton Ave., Chicago, III. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED GRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 











We have many sizes of crayons and styles 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing T« achers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 
y 5 P 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.*- 


High-grade Visiting Cards 50c. per 100. 
Correct styles and sizes. Booklet & Samples free 


BUFFALO CARD COMPANY 
Mooney Buildin Buffalo, N. Y. 





















DENTACURA. 


TOOTH. PASTE. 





> 


destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and prophylactic. 
Literature on application. 

DENTACURA COMPA’ Y, 


_ 


a 


ni ile ii A Sle 


NOTES 


—In Worcester, Mass., all the teachers 
who are employed by the year, in the pub- 
lic schools, are elected by ballot, annually. 
Supt. Clarence F. Carroll now recommends 
that the school committee consider whether 
it is advisable to adopt the principle of 
permanent tenure of office in the election 
of teachers in the public schools. On the 
one hand, Mr. Carroll maintains that the 
teacher of average success is so assured of 
re-election that the formality appears al- 
most a farce. On the other hand, there is 
of course no reason why an incompetent 
teacher could not be retired even if the 
tenure of office were made permanent. 
Mr. Carroll also recommends that all teach- 
ers be appointed from an eligible list. 
This method is followed in the appo nt- 
mcnt of teachers for Worcester’s graded 
schools, but in the appointment of all 
others, the old system practically prevails. 
The various sub-committees nominate to 
the school committee, but it is generally 
understood by candidates that they must 
canvass the sub-committeé in advance, so 
that candidates are compelled to depend 
largely upon the personal influence of some 
member of the committee. Finally, he 
suggests that all teachers be appointed by 
the superintendent, for, 

I. Ina large measure the superintendent 
must be held responsible for the condition 
of the schools—every school. 

II. Above any other person he ought to 
know where to look for good teachers and 
he ought to know how to determine in ad- 
vance what teacher would be likely to 





succeed. 
ITI. 


must be judged on that basis. 





ARE PENCILS CONTAGIOUS ? 


ican cities have lately passed rules prevent- 
ing the promiscuous use of lead pencils by 
pupils in the public schools. It is believed 
that germs have been conveyed in this way 


theria epidemics have been started. 


to this cause. 


well as pencils, and experiments 


if not exposed to the light. 
need of precaution. 


mouth is a dangerous one. 


water. 


tiseptics more common, too 


home. 


The World To-day for March. 





Newark, \.4., U.8. A, 


TAKEN FROS THE SYSTES 
Nothing remains which can pro- 
duce an attack. You can eat, 


sleep, and stand exposure with- 
outslightest return of symptoms. Appetite improv- 
ed; blood enriched; nerves strengthened; whole sys- 
tem built up; hea th permanently restored; life made 
enjoyable. Book 11 Free. 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





at wholesale, Send 


r or SPECTACLE forcatalog. Agents 
iJ wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicago, Lil, 


WE MANUFACTURE __ cm. 
The National Series of Maps 
The National Complete Charts 
The American Map Charts 
The American Primary Charts 

Special Prices to Agents, Jobbers and Schools. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Marthas Vineyard Summer In-titute 


Courses in Supervision, Academica and Meth- 
ods, One Fare, Round Trip, to N.. A.. Boston, 
Round Trip, Bost nto Cottage City, $3:0. Send for 
64-page circular containing full intormati n. 
WILLIAM A, MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass, 








FACE BLEACH 


FOR COMPLEXION 


I will send FREE trial bottle of my 
Face Bleach to any lady sending name and address, 


Mme. A. RUPPERT, 6 E.14th St., New York City 








The only object of any superinten- 
dent must be to secure efficiency, since he 


The school authorities in several Ameri- 


from one pupil to another and thus diph- 
The 
diphtheria epidemic at Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, is said to have been directly traceable 


Colonies of germs gather on books as 
have 
proven conclusively that such colonies of 
diphtheria germs live for ten days or more, 
Keouce, the 


The habit that some children have of 
chewing a pencil or of moistening it in the 
It affords op- 
portunity for spreading infectious diseases, 

There is also risk in using the same 
drinking cup. It is better that children 
drink from a small running stream of pure 
Until science shall have made an- 
much care 
cannot be taken by parents and teachers to 
prevent children from getting diphtheria 
and typhoid fever at school and in the 
When so great risk is involved, it 
is better to be on the safe side.— From 





THE RIRDSALL MODULATOR Music Chart 
is intended tu simplify the placing cf the: teps and 
half steps in scale building. Every mu: ‘c teacher as 
well as every day school teacher should have one. 
Introduction price, $2.00. To county superintendents 
and state officials, 33 1-3 per cent off. It is 35x42, and 
will adorn any school. Ineclos« stamp for a wer, 

S. H. BIRDSALL, Fort Collins, Colerado. 





Do you wish a copy of the 


Drawing and Manual Training 
JOURNAL ? 


Tt is a serie: of lessons for the use of teachers in 
graded and ungraded schools, lL indergartens and 
normal classes, 
Every Lesson is Fully IMiustrated 
It contains An Outline of Frechand Drawing les- 
sous fur each school day of the month for each 
grade, Articles by leading educators on Nawure 
Study, Broad Chalk Sketching or Blackboard Draw- 
ing. my wae. Manual Training, including Bas- 
etry, Clay Modeling, Paper Folding and Elementary 
Wood-work. ° ; ’ 
Sample copy, 10 cents. 
months, $1.00. Address 


TERESA M. JOHNSON, } ;. 
ELIZABETH M. GETZ, \ ©“itors 
54 Smith Street, Charleston, S. C. 


y 4 
Birdies 
25c, 
A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 


Subscription, nine school 








By Mail, 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

3IRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL, 


The Book is Prettily Illustrated 


THE HEL PERS 3:88:h.28¢ 


Toany one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
ust what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every 4</p a teacher needs, 


The three Helpers and “ Birdies” for 
only 55 cents. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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Tis Easter It lay on the table, so pretty and new, 
M. B. Cuas. E. Bovp Its handle was pearl of such beautiful hue, 
= Its ruffles and ribbons were daintiest blue. 
‘ ===: “ace ee —— — — 
—f- I = J — I They knew ’twasn’t right, but they took from the hall, 
eS | That beautiful, pearl-handled, blue parasol, 
1. Swing, lit - tle li - ly, And inn, as you swing, 
2. Wing, lit-tle rob-in,And sing, as you wing, They dorrowed it, Barbara said, that was all. 
——_—-. <— —_—_ — ——— . 
= —t—* a a = SS a4 The flowers were all out—the happiest throng, 
el a $8 — The birds bubbled over and over with song, 
roe -bells for tn er— Swing, lit- tle li - ly, And The morning was lovely—but something was wrong. 
- er— Wing, lit- tl b-in, And : ’ 
eo ee facets nel 7 For Barbara grew just as cross as could be, 
=== =- ———— roe SS And Bertha was cross, too. And then, oh, dear me! 
— —— ’ i thi ’ ‘ 
ct a 7 = + . Ps - There wasn’t a thing about which they’d agree. 

. . 
ring, a8 you swing,Oh, ring, i - ly, sing? Tis The sun was so hot. And it seemed a great pity, 
sing, as you wing, Oh, sing, rob - in, sing! _ Tis But even the parasol ceased to be pretty, 

¥ | 7S: sake And nothing was right in the whole of the city. 
———— 
ae meee Siem ae Ew . ; 
oe mo a =e Then Barbara stopped short in the shade of the wall, 
East - er, ‘tis East - er— Ring, li- ly - bells, ring! a know it’s the fault of this old parasol,” 
East - er, ‘tis East- er—-Sing, rob-in, oh, sing! She said through her tears, which wanted to fall. 





wn“ 
- 


Let’s run and tell mother!” So home they both flew, 
Put back in it’s place the parasol blue, 
Just One 


Told mother the story. And when they were through, 
Oh, just one little robin 


Can gladden all the glade, Why the big sun himself as he looked laughing down, 
And just one little maple Saw no little maidens in all the great town, 
Can cast its bit of shade, So happy as Bertha and Barbara Brown. 


Let’s do our part with all our heart, 
Little man, little maid. 





The Rain People 





The rain people built up the bowers 
After Dark To shelter the beautiful flowers, 
oe ss , They bring life to all, 
Robin sings his loudest Wherever they fall 
In the rain ; and mark, 


‘ In such glittering, flittering showers. 
Arbutus is sweetest With musical laughter 

After dark. They go racing after 
Each other and fly through the air. 

When the sun comes around 
They slip through the ground 

A Borrowed Parasol By a strangely invisible stair ! 

(If used as a recitation let different children give different stanzas as ie Coe Cae te Serper's Mngasins 
telling the story.) 








One day in the spring, little Bertha went down 


To visit her friend, little Barbara Brown, April Smiles 
Who lived in the prettiest part of the town. The sun smiles down, 
And the blossoms smile up— 
They played they were ladies—these two little girls— Pansy and crocus, 
They put on long skirts, and they did up their curls, And hyacinth cup. 


One wore her best rubies, the other had pearls. 
The sun, the flowers, 


When they went out to walk, ’twas Bertha who said, And children smile, too ; 
‘We'll find it quite warm in the sun, I’m afraid ; With the year in its April, 
Let’s borrow—do let’s—your mother’s sunshade.” What else can one do? 








Brain Food and Nerve Tonic “y 


. Crosby $ Pitalized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
5 force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, nication digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ’ 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. 














CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. Prepared only 56 W. asth Str 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 5 eet, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor by es New York City. 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. , ; 
Beware of Substitutes. If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES 


—The second appellate division of the 
supreme court, in the case of Katharine R. 
Callahan against the board of education, 
has decided that the legislature, in refer- 
ring in the Greater New York Charter to 
teachers in the schools at the time the act 
took effect, and providing that they could 
only be removed for cause, did not intend 
to draw any distinction between those then 
in the employ of the city and those subse- 
quently appointed. According to this 
decision, the reduction of a teacher from 
one grade to another, including a reduction 
in salary, is a removal, and if there are no 
charges produced, it is illegal. In other 
words, the law means that a public school 
teacher, once employed, is to hold his or 
her position during good behavior and 
competency. 


—Auditor Henry M. Cook, of the board 
of education of New York City, is prepar- 
ing a plan to retire the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools on a uniform pension. The 
purpose of the plan is to enable the teachers 
to retire from active work with some dig- 
nity instead of being forced out at the dis- 
cretion of some committee. It is proposed 
that women teachers may retire at the age 
of fifty-five and that men may retire at the 
age of fifty-eight or sixty, after twenty 
years’ service. The teachers will be able 
to demand places until they have reached 
the age limit unless it is shown that they 
are not qualified to teach. If they are fit 
to continue work after reaching the age 
limit it will be at the option of the inspec- 
tors to say whether they shall be permitted 
to teach or not. The board of estimate 
and appointment will be asked to appropri- 
ate a sum of money each year sufficient to 
pay the salaries of all retired teachers and 
of all teachers who may be retired during 
the ensuing year. It is proposed to place 
the minimum for pensions at six hundred 
dollars and the maximum at fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. The amount which is now 
available for the teachers’ fund will be re- 
tursed to the city. A special committee 
will be provided for, to have power to re- 
tire teachers before reaching the age limit, 
if it shall be deemed necessary. This pro- 
vides for those incapacitated for work by 
sickness. 





THE FIRST FLOWERS OF SPRING 
A paper that will be read with pleasure 
by lovers of flowers is ‘*‘ Dwellers of the 
Dust,” by N. Hudson Moore, in the April 
Delineator. These dwellers of the dust are 
the first flowers of spring, ‘‘ that have lain 
the sullen winter through, waiting for the 
warming sun to draw them above the 
ground ”—the golden daffodil, the fair nar- 
cissus, and tulip tall. They are written of 
with the pen of a nature lover, rather than 
that of a naturalist, and the legends that 
cluster around each flower are charmingly 
recounted. Poets, great and small, have 
sung their praises, and some of the sweet- 
est and quaintest verses extolling the flow- 
ets ave given in the paper. It 
delightful article in every way. 


is a 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 


Samples sent 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


THE EsTeERBROOK STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


OUTLINE MAPS ON BLACKBOARD. Cloth. 


Write for descriptive circular. 





Up to date.) College and 
fs School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 East 8th Street, NEW YORK 
SUMMER SCEILOOTL, 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL, Galesburg. Ill., will open June 8 and close June 26. Special 
attention given to the following subjects: Kindergarten Methods Applied to Public School Work: Primary 
Methods; Sight-singing and Drawing as Used in the Various Grades. 


ADDA R. ROBERTSON, Secretary. Write for Catalogue. M. EVELYN STRONG, Principal 


C ) 


FOR PAPER CUTTING AND PLANS 
For Every Month in the Year 
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SEAT WORK 
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Get Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


When First We Go to School 


By HELEN M. BECKWITH 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 Cents 

Teachers in the primary grades will consider this book a boon. It is brimming over 
with the spirit of the primary school and full of suggestions as to what to do. The con- 
tents are arranged in months and for each month are definite suggestions as to ways and 
means of interesting the children. There is a leading thought for each month, aad plays, 
games, and a story that circle about the central thought. There are a good many illustra- 
tions and all bear directly upon the doing element in school work. The style of the book is 
vivacious, conversational, and rather confidential with the teacher. If the author had a 
class of teachers before her, she would talk to them just about as she talks in this book 
and they would be very glad to hearis. There is an appendix full of helps about occu- 
pations,with plain, definite directions, and teachers never get quite enough of such help. 
It is a teachers’ desk-book and ought to find its way to desks innumerable. 


— Primary Education. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 
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The Story of a Little Trunk 


M. L. K. 


Such a happy little girl as she was. For wasn’t she going 
to visit her auntie? And wasn’t her own little chum going, 
too? And wasn’t this the very day? 

The little trunk was all packed and waiting for the 
expressman to come for it. The hands of the old clock 
moved nearer and nearer to train time, and still he didn’t 
come. ‘The little girl couldn’t keep still another minute. 
She ran out to the front gate. She looked up and down the 
street. The expressman was nowhere in sight. And there 
were only a few little minutes left now. What should she 
do? She wrung her hands and began to cry. 

A tall man, with kind, dark eyes, walking down the street, 
stopped at the gate. “What's the matter, my little girl?” 
he said. 

“Oh, sir,” sobbed the little girl, ‘It’s my trunk. I 
shall miss the train—the expressman hasn’t come —and 
Mollie’ll be waiting at the station—and I’ve never been on 
the cars.” Here the story ended in a great burst of sobs. 

‘* How big is the trunk?” asked the tall man. ‘“ There’s 
still time, I guess, if it’s not too big.” 

When the tall man saw the bit of a trunk, he laughed. 
“We'll catch the train, I guess,” he said. He picked up 
the trunk, threw it over one shoulder, and away they went, 
the little girl trotting along by the tall man’s side. Soon 
they heard a loud rumble and a shrill “Toot, toot, toot !”’ 

“Take my hand, little one,” said the tall man, reaching 
down for the little hand, ‘and we'll get there.” 

So, hurrying on, they reached the station—trunk and all 
—just as the train rolled in. 

The tall man lifted the little girl on the train, kissed 
her good-bye, and cried out, “ Now, have a real good 
time.” 

The little girl was a real little girl, who lived long ago in 
the state of Illinois, and the tall man was Adraham Lincoln. 
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Three Little Indians 


MARY Louise KING 


Rob and Ruth and Bess were out in the orchard. They 
were Indians, and lived in a tent. The tent was an old 
sheet ; it hung over a low branch of a tree. 

Bess wore a red shawl for a blanket. Ruth had a string 
of bright beads around her neck. There was a peacock 
feather in her hair. Rob had a bow and arrow. 

“Me big chief,” he grunted. “Me keep off wolves— 
bears.” 

Just then something ‘soft and white was pushed under one 
side of the tent. Then came two great round eyes. Then, 
slowly, the whole side of the tent began to rise. 

“Tt’s a bear,” screamed Rob. Ruth screamed, too. 

They both tried to run. They fell over Bess in her shaw, 
Then they all three rolled over in the grass. 

When they picked themselves up, a soft voice back of 
them said, “ Moo!” And there stood — not a bear — but 
Pansy, the old white cow ! 











May’s Holiday 


“To-morrow will be Saturday,” said merry 
little May, 

“T mean to have a lot of fun, ’cause ’tis a 
a holiday.” 





So May woke up at sunrise, dressed, hur- 
ried down the stairs, 

And helped to set the table, and set 
around the chairs. 


When breakfast was all over, the dishes 
she picked up, 

She washed and dried them, every one — 
each saucer, plate, and cup. 


She put up lunch for father, and lunch 
for both the boys, 
She dressed and fed the Baby, she found 


his books and toys. 


She swept the floor for mother. She 
looked for grandma's specks 

A half a dozen times or so. She fed the 
old dog, Rex. 


She went down town on errands, took 
Baby for a ride, 

















Then helped to get the dinner, and make 
a cake beside. 


She kept as still as any mouse, while 
Baby went to sleep, 

And fell asleep, at last, herself, all in a 

little heap. 


She woke, and helped get supper. She 
made the toast and tea, 

She played “ Boo Peep” with Baby, both 
happy as could be. 








She ran a race with Rex, when father’s 
step she heard, 

And, coming home together, she chattered 
like a bird. 


When supper was all over, the dishes 
washed and dried, 

And Baby gone to sleep again, then May 
crept to mother’s side. 





———e 





“Good night,” she said, and then she 
laughed — this merry little May— 
“T never, never, never had a nicer holi- 


day!” 





<< 


e 
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—Supt. R. J. Tighe, of the Asheville 
City schools, calls the attention of parents 
to the fact that the vitality of children is 
greatest in the morning about an hour after 
breakfast, and that it begins to run down 
about eleven o’clock, becoming very low by 
twelve o’clock, if they do not take some 
digestible food. He urges parents to see 
that children bring at least light, whole- 
some lunches to be eaten at the second 
recess. This is a matter of great import- 
ance. Something must be done to counter- 
act the evil effects of the long morning 
hours in cities where only one session a 
day is had. Many children eat breakfast 
as early as six o’clock — sometimes even 
earlier —and remain at school till two- 
thirty or three o’clock without food. They 
then run home and bolt a few mouthfuls of 
cold food and rush out to play or work. A 
hasty breakfast at 6, a bolted dinner at 3, 
and supper at 6. This is not a good regi- 
men for producing strong, healthy men and 
women.—Exz. 


‘‘ Imity, limity, a mile a minute, 
No other method of travel is in it.” 


George Ade must have had the Lacka- 
wanna in mind when he wrote the above. 

The writer has ridden on nearly all the 
railroads in the United states, and has 
found none of them better than the Lacka- 
wanna, and few of them anywhere nearly 
as good. 

If you go by night from New York to 
Buffalo, you are insured a good night’s rest, 
the roadbed is so perfect. If, on the other 
hand, you go by day, you are sure to be 
charmed by the grandeur of the scenery. 

Western teachers attending the N. E. A. 
in Boston, should be sure to have their 
tickets read ‘‘ Lackawanna” at least one 
way. You will be sure of a trip clean, 
comfortable, fast. 





“THE PROPER WAY TO LEARN HOW 
TO DRAW IS TO DRAW.” 


‘* Augsburg’s Drawing” has many points 
in its favor. 

1 It is what children can do, and 
teachers can teach. 

2 It was made in the midst of children, 
and every point was taken up from their 
point of view. 

3. Life, action, color, and use—elements 
that children love are prominent features 
throughout the system. 

4 There is no theorizing about it. The 
beautiful theories the author had were sub- 
jected to the practical test of the school- 
room and if successful, well and good, if 
not, they were thrown out. 

5 In plan the system is patterned some- 
what after an arithmetic. That is, a prin- 
ciple is given, illustrated, explained, and 
then learned through interesting and vary- 
ing exercises. 


College 
Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- j 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 


SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 
Literature, History, Draw- 


Tooth Powder fears 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. ms , sormpery 9 M4 pending © 
Finest quality. Patent top can. y, ents at home in any 


subjects for entrance to 
PREPARED BY 


any college or university 
HALL & RUCKEL, new york 


KASY MEMORY GEMS 


purposes in life, Students 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS 





under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 





Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 
We assist in securing positions. | j 
m Special course in PEDAGOGY ‘embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers 
and those aspiring to responsible positions. 
REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examin- 
ations of all kinds—County, City, State. 
KINDERGARTEN COURSES~—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to 
become kindergartners. 
Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal, Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogueand particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Department 33 Springfield, Mass. 


A choice set of pretty, yet easy 
Memory Gems, printed on cards, in 
neat cloth case. Very popular. 


Price, 20 Cents 





Educational Publishing Co., 


50 Bromfield St., Boston 











San Francisco 


( SEAT WORK +) 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one of Boston’s most successful 
teachers. Useful for Spelling, Punctuation and Language Work. In neat box. 
Price, 25 cents. 


New York Chicago 











SAMPLE CARD 





to — too —two 





























I was late for the car, so I walked. 

I think it was far walk, 

Those children are small —— 
be out alone. 

I went —— the store —— buy — 
papers. 

I went —— that store, 

It is rainy go out play. 


You paid 





much for your book. 





Will you give me 
Yes, and buy —— stamps for me, 


cents for a stamp? 














Hiawatha Drawing and Sewing Cards 
This set of Cards is intended for use in connection with “The Story of 
Hiawatha,” “Stories of the Red Children,” etc. 


Price, 25 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 809 Market St. 





228 Wabash Ave. 





Inform yourself in regard to this system. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Rhoecus 
A. E. A. 


Long, long ago, a boy, named Rheecus, 
went for a walk in a great forest. 





The bees buzzed to the flowers. The 
wind told stories to the trees. And the 
trees shook out their little leaves to listen. 


. Near the path grew a great Oak. It 
was so old that its trunk was bent over 
almost to the ground. 








The other trees were tall and straight. 
Rhoecus was sorry for the bent old Oak. 
So he left the path, and, with great care, 
he propped the trunk up. 


The Oak was glad. It rustled all its 
leaves. The sound was like a voice. 
Rhoecus listened. And a voice said 
clearly, ‘“ Rhoecus.” 


There, in the shade of the Oak, stood a 
beautiful girl. Her eyes were blue as the 
skies. Her hair fell about her like sun- 
shine. Never before had Rhoecus seen 
so lovely a face. 








Was he dreaming? No, for the girl 
spoke. Her voice was like the wind in 
the leaves. 

“T am the Dryad of this old Oak,” she 











said. “You have saved my life by your 
kind deed. Ask me for some gift. If I 


can give it, it shall be yours.” 





“Oh, Dryad,” said Rheoecus, “give me, 
I ask, your love and gentleness. Teach 
me to be good like yourself.” 





The Dryad smiled. “I will give you 
your wish,” she said, softly, “if you will 
meet me here at sunset to-night. I will 
send you some sign to come to me.” 





~ Then the beautiful Dryad was gone; 
but the sunshine seemed brighter where 
she had been. 





Rhoecus was so happy, he felt that he 
could fly. On and on, he ran, through the 
woods. He thought only of the lovely 
Dryad, and of the gift she would give 
him at sunset. 





In the city, he found some of his 


young friends. They were playing 
games. “Come and play with us, Rhee- 


cus,” said one. 
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Rhoecus was fond of games. 
played with his friends. 
thing but the games. 
Dryad and her gift. 
which were flying by. 


So he 
He forgot every- 

He forgot the 
He forgot the hours 








A bee, with gauzy, golden wings, 
buzzed about his head. Rhoecus brushed 
it away. It came back and hummed softl 
in his ear. Again Rheecus beat it off. 





A third time the bee flew lightly back. 
It buzzed round and round his head. 
Rhoecus grew angry. With a quick blow 
he hit the bee. He bruised one of its 
beautiful wings. 





——__..__.. 


Rhoecus watched the poor bee, as it 
flew slowly away. It went straight 
toward the west. The sun was setting. 








Then Rhoecus thought of his promise 
to the Dryad. Was it too late? He 
hurried to the woods. They were no 
longer warm and bright. They were 
dark and cold, and the air was damp. 





Out of breath, he reached the old Oak. 
The sun had set. The wind sighed 
through the leaves. There was no Dryad. 





Rheecus listened. A sad voice said, 


“Rhoecus! Rhoecus!"” He looked all 
about him. He could see nothing. 
But the voice spoke again. It came 


from inside the tree. 


“Tam the Dryad of the Oak,” it said. 
“But never more, by day or night, can 
you see me, O Rheecus! 





“T sent my little bee to call you to me. 
He came back to me with bruised golden 
wing. You had hurt him. 





“T can be seen only by loving eyes, 
Rhoecus. I can come only to _ tender, 
loving hearts. Know this, O Rheecus! 
‘He, who scorns the least of Nature's 
things, loses all.’ Good bye, Rheecus. I 


can never see you more.” 


Rhoecus waited long. Once more the 
voice spoke. “Never more,” it said. 
And the winds among the dark leaves 
seemed to say after it, “ Never more!” 





Then Rheecus went sadly hone. Never 
again, by day or night, did he see the 
beautiful Dryad of the Oak tree. 
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— Bernard H. Moses, Secretary of Pub- 
lic Instruction for the Philippines, in a 
recent report to the War Department, ad- 
yocated the education of Filipino students 
in the United States at government ex- 
who shall, after finishing their 

return to the archipelago as 


pense, 
course, 
teachers. 

Much has been accomplished, Mr. Moses 
says, by the branch of the Manila Normal 
School organized for the training of Fili- 
pino teachers in Manila, in the provisions 
of the provincial schools for normal work 
and in the various normal institutes held 
during the summer vacation. 

In addition to the training of native 
teachers at the Manila school, the provin- 
cial schools and the normal institutes, 
however, the secretary believes that the 
government should undertake to send to 
America, and maintain at certain normal 
schools here, a considerable number of 
Filipinos who give evidence of good ability 
and the other qualifications requisite for a 
teacher. Secretary Moses says the final 
solution of the educational problems in the 
islands is to be found only in the establish- 
ment of a Philippine university, where the 
great body of Filipinos may be provided 
with all opportunities for education. 


—The opening of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s New England store took vViace 
on Saturday, February 14, at 120 Boylston 
St., and proved to be a very pleasant occa- 
sion. The beautiful salesroom looks out 
on the old graveyard of the Boston Com- 
mon, affording a vision of open sunniness 
in winter and of cool greenness in summer. 
Throughout the day there was a steady in- 
coming and outgoing of visitors—superin- 
tendents from various cities, school prin- 
cipals and supervisors, kindergartners, 
and other well-wishers and friends. It 
was a gratification to many to have an op- 
portunity to see again the genial face of 
Mr. Milton Bradley, the founder of the 
company, who had come in from Spring- 
field to give honor to the day. Mr. W. W. 
Tapley, the well-known junior member of 
the firm was also present. In front part of 
the store is a parlor-like corner where it is 
hoped that kindergartners will feel at 
home. Here is a convenient little desk 
with writing materials, and here every 
Saturday morning will be found Miss 
Emilie Poulsson, one of the editors of the 
Kindergarten Review. In the corner hangs 
a fine oil painting of Mr. Bradley, by Miss 
Irene Parmelee, a portrait painter eminent 
in Western Massachusetts. This portrait 
is one that the firm and Mr. Bradley’s 
friends are glad to have in existence. It 
was painted in 1897 and is an excellent 
likeness. This store is amply stocked 
with materials, games, and water color 
materials; and with its experienced head, 
Mr. E. O. Clark, and his good staff, it is 
hoped that the public will find itself well 
served. 
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OUR LATEST! 
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fA Portfolio of Birds % 
seldsinamiiiseaienniinall 


“he latest acquisition to our popular and success- 
il collection of portfolios. This is a collection 
-ight 


Water Color Reproductions of Birds 
in their Natural Colors 


Finely executed on white paper, size 6 x 7 inches» 
each ‘placed on a separate green mount, size 9 x 12s 
showing a top and bottom green border of 2 inches, 
side green border of 1 inch, which effectively brings 
out the beautiful and naturally colored picture. 

The plates of the following birds are in the collec- 
tion, which is encased in an appropriate portfolio with 
illustrated cover: 

BLUEBIRD, HUMMING-BIRD, WOODPECKER, 
ROBIN, SWALLOW, MOCKING-BIRD, 
RED WINGED BLACKBIRD, BROWN THRUSH 
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tion is in arrears from 
April ’03—then his subscription from 


ahead. 


which will show 
scription is in arrears and how much — figure up the amount due at 
10 cents per copy (not published for July and August) 
1903, then send us this amount together with a remittance of $1.00 
for your subscription to one year from date (to April, 


SPECIAL RENEWAL OFFER! 


This Bird Portfolio or a choice of 
those below will be sent postpaid to all 
subscribers of PopuLaR EDUCATOR 
who will pay their subscription one 
year in advance from this issue on or 
before May 1, 1903. 


You may have one of the fol- 
lowing if you prefer, viz: 


PORTFOLIO OF CATS 
PUSS AT HOME, M. Stocks. A MUSICAL 
BASKET, E. Lambert. PLAYFUL KIT- 
TENS, Henriette Ronner. A FASCINAT- 
ING TALE, Henriette Ronner. PUSS IN 
BOOTS, Frank Paton. WIDE AWAKE, 
J. Adam. MERRY AWAKENING, E. Mun- 
ier. FOUR LITTLE SCAMPS ARE WE, 
J. Adam. AFTER THE + eed ET, E. 
Lambert. A FAMILY PARTY. 


Our New Portfolio, ANIMAL 
LIFE, by Famous Artists 
MORNING GREETING, FELINE AF- 
FECTION, MATERNITY, THE SHEEP 
FOLD, AN OLD MONARCH, ON THE 
FARM, CONNOISSEURS (Portrait of Land- 
seer), PHARAOH’S HORSES, HIGH- 
LAND SOLITUDE, AT THE WATER. 

ING TROUGH. 


PORTFOLIO OF MADONNAS 
Eight reproductions in monotone, as follows; 
RAPHAEL, Sistine Madonna RAPHA- 
EL, Madonna della Sedia AURILLO, 
Madonna and Child. MURILLO, Immacu- 
late Conception. CARLO DOLCI, Ma 
donna T f TIAN, Madonna and Child. 
TITIAN, Madonna Dresden. CORREG- 
GIO, Adoration. 


PORTFOLIO OF AUTHORS 


containing photo-reproductions of the follow- 
ing authors: Printed on coated book paper, 
size 8 x ro. 
LONGFELLOW, BROWNING, 
RIET B. STOWE, SCOTT, 
ALCOTT, BURNS, 
NYSON, MILTON, 
WHITTIER. 
PORTFOLIO OF PRESIDENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
y the Presi elegant half-tone engravings of all 
the Presidents. Printed on coated book paper, 


size 8x10, The set of pictures is encased in a 
B ie 8 embellished with National Emblem. 


HAR- 
LOUISA M. 
DICKENS, TEN- 
HAW THORNE, 


EXPLANATORY 
LOOK AT THE ADDRESS LABEL ON THIS ISSUE 


you if your sub- 


to April, 


1904), 


signifies that Mr. Smith’s subscrip- 


May, 1902, and he owes for 9 copies to 


April ’03 to April ’04 


would be one dollar more, making Mr. Smith’s remittance $1.90 to 
entitle him to a portfolio and having his subscription paid ene year 
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Enclosed please find 
EDUCATION to April, 1904. 


Street address 








SPECIAL RENEWAL OFFER 
Educational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston : — 
to pay my subscription to PRIMARY 
Please send me postpaid your 


.. Portfolio without charge. 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


REAL THINGS IN NATURE. (A Reading Book 
of Science.) By Edward 8. Holden. 443 pages. 
Price, sixty-five cents. 


This book is written to help American boys 
and girls understand the world they live in, 
says the author. A wide range of subjects, 
surely, but not wider than the contents of 
the book. Astronomy, physics, meteorology, 
chemistry, geology, botany, and the human 
boay are each treated in the several chapters, 
closing with the Early History of Mankind. 
The examination of each of these subjects con- 
tains what intelligent people ought to know, 
but which few everdo know. The book 
abounds with illustrations, experiments, and 
the information is in plain, untechnical lan- 
guage. The botany is not the old-time, dry 
science, but contains helps about vegetation 
for teachers and children who are engaged in 
nature study. The book is a cyclopawdia of 
general information of the things we see 
everywhere about us, and will find its 
place in the school-room and home in other 
Ways and uses than as a reading book. The 
world we live in is shown to be avery inter- 
esting place and recalls Stevenson’s‘couplet: 


“The world contains such a number of things, 
We should all be as happy as kings.” 


B. F. JOHNSON PUB. CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING. PAPER 
FOLDING. By Wm. C. A.Hammell. 45 pages. 
Price, twenty cents. 


In the belief that actual manual training can- 
not begin till the third year of school, after the 
handwork of the kindergarten has been carried 
torward through the first and second grades of 
the primary school, this book on Paper Fold- 
ing has been prepared for the third grade chil- 
dren. It is the first of a series which will 
outline a course for all the grades, using 
variety of material. Twenty-one models, 
made plain by clearly illustrated working dia- 
grams, make up the contents of this attractive 
book. Directions for folding the envelope, 
picture frame, wall pocket, lampshade, fancy 
boxes, etc., are all concisely given. Thedraw- 
ings, type, and make-up of the book are most 
excellent. Nothing to confuse but everything 
to make the way plain. Such exactness in 
dictation is the very best training for boys and 
girls of this age to prevent careless, slipshod 
ways. The series will be worth the examina- 
tion of every teacher and the test of actual use 
by the children will prove its merit. 


THE MORSE CO., NEW YORK CITY. 
RED LETTER Days. By J. Freeman Hall and 
E.izabeth D. Lennox. 


One could hardly do a service for teachers 
for which they would be more grateful than to 
prepare a book for the special days of the 
school year. Special days are many and the 
needs of these days are increasing every year. 
This book is divided into three parts: I. Red 
Letter Days. Stories about holidays of famous 
men. II. Red Letter Facts and Fancies 
about Nature. III. Red Letter Facts and Fan- 
cies about Literature and Art. Short, suitable 
stories for each of these are interwoven. 
There are twenty-five illustrations. The book 
is designed for a supplementary reader for 
third and fourth grades of children from eight 
to ten years of age, It calls for a knowledge 
of children, labor, carefulness, and good taste 
in selection to prepare a book of this nature, 
and the authors have evidently done this work 
in a painstaking manner. 
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B. F. JOHNSON PUB. CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


FROM THE LAND OF STORIES. Translated and 
arranged by P. P. Claxton. 


A book of stories, mostly from the German, 
for first and second reader grades. They have 
a flavor of the foreign and mysterious that will 
appeal to children and set their imagination 
to work. The illustrations are in half-tones 
and are really beautiful. The tone of the 
stories is ethical and the little fulks will find 
pleasure without harm in reading and hearing 
them. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


BIRD LORE’s BIRD CHART. Prepared by 
Frank M.Chapman. Editor Bird Lore. Price, 
twenty-five cents. 


As a help for teachers and students, this 
bird chart has been prepared by Mr. Chap- 
man, whois acquainted with birds and does 
not write from statistics. The chart measures 
22 x 28 inches and shows sixty-two species of 
our eighteen families of perching birds. 

They are all photographed on the same scale 
— one-third natural size—affording excellent 
opportunity for comparison. Under each 
family group is given thenumber of species it 
contains and its important features. In these 
days of bird study and bird interest the 
teacher who has this chart upon her school 
room walls, will find the children hovering 
around it and finding out just the things they 
ought to know. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


THE CHILDREN’S Fir8T STORY-BOOK. (Eclec- 
tic School Readings.) By May H. Wood. 


A supplementary reader for children first be- 
gianing toread. The matter is simple, but all 
within the child’s experience; the illustrations 
are full of action and will be enjoyed and un- 
derstood by the youngest. It will be welcomed 
by teachers who never get quite enough read- 
ing matter for children at this stage of master- 
ing the printed page. 


C. W. BARDEEN & CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BLACK’S PRIMER. By Benj. N. Black. 


In first turning the pages of this book the 
impression is strong that it is a most interest- 
ing book and that the children will be drawn 
to it. It is full of the things that children 
know about and will be glad to talk about. 
The author has never forgotten that he is mak- 
ing a primer and does not force in a few irrele- 
vant things forthesakeof calling itliterature. 
The trequent reviews and script reviews 
will commend the book toany teacher. The 
grading is very careful, and the most inexperi- 
enced teacher need not go astray in following 
the plan. The simple, familiar illustrations 
will appeal to children who will almost be 
able to tell the text from the picture. 


A. W. MUMFORD, CHICAGO, ILL. 
AMONG GREEN TREES. By Julia Ellen Rogers. 


Of many tree books this stands out pre- 
eminent in many respects. It is not a scien- 
tific description of trees; it is a talk about 
trees, almost with the trees. The author’s view 
point is among the trees, notin alibrary. She 
sees with fresh eyes and talks with a tresh 
pen. The contents are as follows: 

PartI. Out-door Studies with Trees (Nature 
Study Side). II. The Life of Trees (Physio- 
logical Side). III. Cultivation of Trees (Prac- 
tical Side). IV. Kinds of Trees (Systematic 
Side). Of the two hundred illustrations, 
twenty-four are full-page, of fine quality. 
While the beauty of trees is fully recognized 
there is so much in the author’s many-sided 
views of the tree-world which is valuable infor- 
mation for everyday use, that the books must 
attract many kinds of readers. And not one 
will turn away puzzled as to the author’s 
meaning, for it is one of the clearest, most 
understandable books on this subject ever 
written. The intérest is sustained to the last 
page and one sticks to it like a story. It is 
splendidly bound in rich green with gold let- 
tering, and the publishers may be proud to 
have sent out such a specimen of the book- 
maker’s art. It should be in every school 
library. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., BOSTON 


THE SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS. Books One, 
Two, ani Three. By Sarah E. Sprague, Ph.D 


i am in receipt of your favor of the 20th ingt, 
and of the copy of ‘‘ Sprague’s Classic Reader.” 
I am very much interested in this series, The 
book seems to me to be an excellent one, based 
on sound educational principles, and shali be 
glad to see the other numbers of the series, 

C. C. VAN LIEu, 
Pres. State Normal School, Chico, Cal, 


I owe to your courtesy a copy of Book One 
of ‘‘ The Sprague Classic Readers.” I have ex. 
amined it with much pleasure, and shall place 
it in the hands of one of my primary teachers, 
to have it tested by use. I have known Misg 
Sprague sO many years, and have seen go 
much of her work, that I am confident that her 
readers will be a great success. 

A. F. BECHDOLT, 
Supt. of Schools, Eugene, Oreg. 


I have just received your “Sprague First 
Reader.” It is a first class little reader for 
either regular or supplementary work. The 
mechanical part of the book is ideal. 

L. R. TRAVER, 
Supt. of Schools, Salem, Oreg. 


I have just received a copy of Book One, 
“Sprague Classic Readers,” for which please 
accept my sincere thanks. This new first 
reader is one of the most attractive I have 
ever seen. The plan of this work seems to be 
based on a@ profound knowledge of child 
nature. Many thanks for the sample copy 
sent me. 

J. L. SHEARER, 


Pres. of County Board of Education, and Prin. of 
City Schools, Napa, Cal. 


I have looked Book One over, and will take 
pleasure in showing it to our first grade 
teachers. It seems to me a most excellent 


reader. 
WALTER CLARK, 


Prin. of Schools, Petaluma, Cal. 


We take pleasure in acknowledging receipt 
of “Sprague Classic Reader,”’ Book One, and 
wish to say that we are much pleased with the 
volume. If the entire series represents as 
high grade of work, the books ought to receive 
a large sale. 

E. T. MATHES, 
Prin. State Normal School, Whatcom, Wash. 


Book One of “ The Sprague Classic Readers” 
examined and shown to one of our teachers 
already. We are both pleased with it, and 
would be glad to have it introduced in the 
schools of the county. 

ALMA HEDSTROM, 
Co. Supt. of Schools, Grand Marias, Minn, 





S a s a 
pring Medicine 
There is no other season when good 
medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak, and 
impoverished—a condition indicated 
by pimples and other eruptions on the 
face and body, by deficient vitality, 
loss of appetite, lack of strength, and 
want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Make the blood pure, vigorous, and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength, and animation, and cure all 
eruptions. Have the whole family 
begin to take them today. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 
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—President Angell of the University of 
Michigan, said before a body of alumni the 
other day, that it costs the state less to 
send sixteen thousand students through 
the University at Ann Arbor than it costs 
Uncle Sam to build one battleship. 








—Dr. L. H. Gulick, the new physical 
supervisor in New York City, will seek to 
establish swimming pools in every school 
in the city. The German schools recently 
introduced swimming into their course of 
study. At first, only two per cent of the 
pupils were interested, but now ninety- 
eight per cent avail themselves of this 
opportunity for learning the art. Physi- 
cians find that the number of cases of ill- 
ness among the pupils has greatly in- 
creased since the advent of swimming. 





WOMEN AS UNIVERSITY GRADU- 
ATES. 


The first women graduated from the 
University of Michigan received their de- 
grees in 1871. During the thirty-one years, 
1871-1901 inclusive, 1968 of the 15,802 de- 
grees conferred, were granted to 1835 dif- 
ferent women — some receiving’ more than 
one degree. Among the degrees conferred 
on women were 152 higher degrees and 
four honorary degrees. 

The 1968 degrees were 12 46 per cent of 
the total number of degrees granted during 
the thirty-one years. The percentage of 
degrees conferred on- women for each of 
the several departments of the University 
for the period was as follows :— 


Literary department . ‘ - 31.25 
Homeopathic department. . 23.64 
Medical department . ' ‘ - 15.29 
Pharmaceutical department . ‘ 4.98 
Dental department . . ‘ . 4.54 
Law department . . . j 74 
Engineering department . . ‘ 13 
University (as a whole) ; ‘ 12.46 
Honorary degrees . ‘ : . 2.87 


Number of Women Increasing 

The graduating class of 1871 contained 
four women; that of 1881, 26; 1891, 70; 
and 1901, 156; The largest number to re- 
ceive degrees in any one year was 169 in 
1900. The 169 women were 21.75 per cent 
of the total number who received degrees 
that year. In 1897 23.06 per cent of the 
graduates were women. The percentage 
increased during the thirty-one years from 
less than 2 per cent in 1871 to over 20 per 
cent in 1901. 


In the Literary Department 

Women have become a larger factor in 
the graduating classes of the literary de- 
partment than in those of the University 
asa whole. Less than three per cent of 
the graduating class of 1872 were women, 
while more than 48 per cent of the class of 
1901 were women. Numerically they in- 
creased from two in 1872 to 140 in 1901. 
Taking the period as a whole, 4320 degrees 
were conferred, of which number 1350, or 









“Che Proper Way to 
Learn How to Draw 


4s to Draw.” | \ 


AUGSBUR@S DRAWING 


A Complete System that Shows How to Teach, 
Learn, and Use Drawing 


(SPECINEN ILLUSTRATION) 





The System consists of three books — Book L., PRACTICE BOOKS 
Book II., and Book III.—Price, 75 cents 
each — containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrat- 
ing every phase of the work. 


Price, 15 cents each, $1.50 per dozen 


In the systemgthere is also included a series of 
| practice books for pupils, containing an abun- 
BOOK I. is a Teacher’s Hand Book, showing | dance of blank paper for practice purposes, and 
simple and effective methods of teaching drawing | ©" each fifth leaf of the several books is an out- 
in the first, second and third grades; that is to | line of the work for the following week. These 
outlines tell the pupil what to do, and by means 
| of simple drawings show the pupil how the work 
BOOK Il. presents a regular course in Free| is to be done. Each practice book is arranged 
Hand Drawing for pupils of the fourth, fifth,|to cover one-half year, and all are uniformly 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. This course is | graded for each year. 
intended to lay a broad and firm foundation in 
the art of graphic representation, after which, any 


special branch of drawing may be followed by Kducational Publishing Co. 


the pupil. 





pupils of six, seven and eight years of age. 





63 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOOK III. contains short yet complete courses 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


in brush drawing, water-color work, pen drawing, 
chalk modeling, drawing the human head and 50 Bromfield Street, Boston 





31.25 per cent, went to women. 








figure, designing and mechanical drawing. 809 Market Street, San Francisco 




















SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Can any more be done in your district to en- 
courage and maintain the school library ? 





H’*”e you taken care that the books in the library are within the comprehension of the 
pupils ? Do they interest and instruct along proper educational lines? Do they 

supplement the regular school work? 

In other words, is the library a practical, helpful part of the equipment of the school ? 

In many states laws have been enacted providing for an annual state appropriation 
of from $5 to $20 to be given to each district, towards establishing or increasing the school 
library. 

Is your state among the number? 

Have you taken steps to secure your share of this money for your scheol? 





How you can raise your share of the Library 
money provided no money was voted by 
the school officials. 


Our Certificate [\ethod 


The ‘*HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES”? which we send you 
(FREE) can be placed in the hands of your pupils, each one acting as a representative in 
obtaining subscriptions for his school library, Some pupils will dispose of only two or 
three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that 
the entire amount, $5.00 or $10.00, was raised in two hours by this method, but everyone 


of course, cannot expect as excellent results as this; the average time \-ing Jom four to 


7 OUR SPECIAL $10 
40 Volume Library for Little Ones 


We have had many inquiries for books especially adapted to primary pupils. We take 
pleasure in submitting the following list which has been carefully arranged in accordance 
with modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper selection of literature for children. 
All are printed on beautiful paper, large type and beautifully illustrated. 


Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. . ° ‘ » §$.30 Plant Babies . P ° . ° . . o@ 
Adventures ofa Brownie . . . . -30 Buds, Stems and Roots . 7 .30 
Through the Looking Glass . ° . ‘ «30 Ethics, or Stories for Home and School ‘ -40 
Alice in Wonderland . -40 Health Chats With Y oung mane ‘ ° -40 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers ° .30 ~«©>-— Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. ‘ . -40 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks ° ° .40 Stories of the Bible. Vol. II. ° . ‘ -40 
Story of Ulysses. ° ‘ -30 Colonial Children . . ° J , -40 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers . ° 30 ~©=—- Stories of the U. S. ° ‘ ° . ; -40 
In Mythland . Po ow fe oe 30 StoriesofGreatMen .. : ‘ ‘ -30 
#Esop’s Fables. Vol. I. ‘ ‘ . ° -30 ©. Stories of Great Inventors . p . : -30 
#Esop’s Fables. Vol. Il. . . . ° +30 «© - Stories of Pioneers . ° ° ; ‘ ‘ -30 
Some of Our Friends . . ° +30 + Someof Our Authors . . ; ‘ ° +30 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers ; ° +30 Paul Dombey . ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 40 
Friends of the Field ‘ . 30 ©=3>- Little Nell. . . ° ‘ : ‘ -40 
Iuiro. Leaves from Nature’s Story Book o 30 Gulliverjs Travels . ‘ a i ‘ F 3° 
In Birdland. Vol. I. . . ‘ -30 «© Dog of Flanders ‘ ‘ ‘ : ae 
In Birdland. Vol. II. . ° . 30 «Swiss Family Robinson | ° a ° . -40 

aves from Nature’s Story Book : . 40 Our Flower Friends . ; ° ° ° -30 
Legends of the Spring Time . ‘ . ° +30 Black Beauty . ° ° . ‘ . -30 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard . ° e .30 Story of Hiawatha ° . ‘ ‘i .30 


LIBRARY C — $12.00. 
Thirty-one Volumes. For all grades. 


1. Nature Stories for Youngest Read- | 18. Stories of Great Inventors. Bds. . .30 

ers. Davis. Bds. .  . $.30/19. Stories of American Pioneers. Bds. .30 

2. Stories of the United States. Bds. 30 20. Year Among the Trees. Cloth . 1.00 

3. Stories of Ulysses. Bds. . - «30/21. Year With the Birds. Cloth . - 1.00 

4. Buds, Stems, and Roots. Bds. . 30 22. Arabian Nights. Bads. ‘ + 40 

5. Stories from Birdland. Vol. I. Bds. .30 23. Treasury of Fairy Tales. Cloth . 1.00 

6. Stories from Birdland. Vol. II. Bds. .30| 24. Bright Boys. Cloth . ‘ o 095 

7. Myths of OldGreece. Vol. I. Bds. .30| 25. Reading from the Spectator. Bds. .30 

8. Myths of OldGreece. Vol. II. Bds. .40 26. Tales from Henty. Bds. . » «40 

g. Stories of Old Rome. Bds, . - 50,27. Stories from Dickens. Bds. . + 40 

10. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. | 28. Science Ladders. Vol. I. Cloth .40 
Bds. . -40 29. Science Ladders. Vol. II. Cloth .40 

11. Stories of New York. Bas. -40 30. Science Ladders. Vol. III. Cloth .50 


12. Shakespeare’s Series, 5 Vols. @ 20c 1.00 31. Ocean of Air, GiBERNE. Cloth . 1.50 








13. Vol. Macbeth. 

14. Vol. Il. Twelfth Night. $13.35 
15. Vol. III. Henry VIII. | 

10. Vol. 1V. The Tempest. Price to Schools, $12.00 
17. Vol. V. King Richard II. 


FULL CLOTH, $15.00. 











WHAT HUNDREDS TELL Us 


Meets the Demands of the Schools for 
Supplementary Reading as well ag 
Books for Home Reading 


The Hawthorne School Liorary pur- 
chased by our school meets every demand 
for supplementary work in the school, cor 
taining books for each grade and on nearly 
every subject taught in the schools of to- 
day. It has cultivated a taste fora better 
class of reading in some of the homes as 
well as among the pupils. I heartily rec. 
ommend it to all teachers and school 
officers. 

We purchased ours by the certificate plan, 
selling most of the certificates during vaca- 
tion in March. The pupils are already plan- 
ning to buy more of the books. The library 
case is a little beauty for the price. 

Mrs. VioLa Fartow, 
Spring Hill, Ml, 


Tickets Oan Be Sold in a Few Days 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Gentlemen :— Your 100 tickets duly ar- 
rived. Please send 75 more tickets as we 
want the cloth binding. The 100 were all 
sold in three days. I may send money ina 
few days without waiting for the tickets to 
arrive, as I know I can sell them 

BEN. C. Camp, 
Prin. Public Schools, Wardner, Idaho. 


Books are Just as Represented 


I received for my school your Ten Dol- 
lar Library, which was just as you repre- 
sented. The pupils as well as myself were 
delighted with it, the value of which in my 
school work cannot be estimated. We 
raised the money for the library in three 
weeks by giving a public entertainment, the 
proceeds of which did not quite amount to 
Ten Dollars. We sold enough certificates 
to make the remaining amount. 

I gladly recommend the library to any 
progressive teacher as a valuable help. 

ROzELLA LYLE, 
Artesian, S. D. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Dear Sirs : — Please find enclosed money 
order to the amount of $10.00, for which 
you will please ship to my address, 
‘School Library A.” My pupils sold 
nearly one hundred ‘‘ Hawthorne Certifi- 
cates ” in about two hours at the close ef 
an afternoon session of school. 

Miss GERTRUDE L. MCDONALD. 
Prin. Walter Street Grammar School, 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
Gentlemen: — Please send us_ twelve 
School Libraries as per your letter of Dec. 
°7. Ship to Farmington, Davis Co., Utah. 
Will remit on receipt of same. 
N. T. PortTER, 
Supt. of School, Centerville, Utah. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
Enclosed please find money order for 
$20.00 for School Libraries as per slip. 
E. W. AKERS, 
Middletown, Cal. 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 

Gentlemen : — Enclosed find $10.00 check 
on Postmaster at this place, for which 
please ship the Hawthorne Library to Dis- 
trict No. 27 (act. A, T: McDonald), by 
freight at Chehalis, Washington, 

A. T. McDonaxp. 
Newankum, Wash. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 
Gentlemen : —I herewith enclose money 
order for $10.(0 for whieh send me the 30 
volume library. 
D. R. McIntosa, 
Teacher District No. 8, 
Grays River, Wash. 


A Few Who have Purchased Books on the 
Certificate Plan 


We publish below the names of a few 
who have already purchased one or more 
of our Famous $10 and $15 Libraries. 
Would space permit we could publish the 
names of thousands of purchasers. 


Miss Lizzie M. Bain, 
C. K. Binkley, 

V. 8S. Beachley, 

Sue B. Beane, 


Bedford, Pa. 
Manheim, Pa. 
Woodsboro, Md. 
Fallsington, Pa. 


E. P. Budd, Annadale, N. Y. 
Miss. M. Bartolet, Cressona, Pa. 
L. T. Carson, Monroe, Pa. 
A. Collins, Brown Hill, Pa. 
M. H. Corwin, Pleasantville, Pa. 
C. B. DeLancey, Mountain Dale, Pa. 
Dean Myrto, Rathmel, Pa. 
A. W. Engle, Gormans Mills, Pa. 
Helen Follett, Moscow, Pa. 
Myron Geddes, Northumberland, Pa. 
J. N. Haffey, Woodbury, Pa. 


Miss G. Hoenstine, 
W. D. Heaton, 

W. C. Heichburg, 
F. J. Kettell, 
Annie K. Laurie, 
G. W. Manahan, 
C. K. Montgomery, 
Miss E. J. McDonald, Kelton, Pa, 
T. G. Osborne, Moosic, Pa. 
I. M. Postlethwaite, New Mayville, Pa. 
W. M. Bolton, 


St. Clairsville, Pa. 
Warminster, Pa. 
Geistown, Pa. 

St, Augustine, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Tobiliasville, Pa. 
” Overton, Pa. 


Carrie Beidler, Easton, Pa. 
Miss L. F. Brineshultz, Cedarville, N. J. 
J.P. L, Bender, Dunlo, Pa. 


A. Minnie Blank, 
Miss B. Bleech, Zanezette, Pa. 
B. D. Chambers, Poolesville, Md. 
C. K. Chalfont, Speers, Pa. 
Miss M. E. Carver, Altoona, Pa. 
Miss C. M. Dorsey, 
Miss A. E. Ellis, 

Katherine Eyster, 


Altoona, Pa. 


Sudlersville, Md. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


N. H. Fisher, Hamburg, Pa. 
Miss S. B. Halliwell, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Miss K. Hartzell, Bean, Pa. 
M. W. Hendry, Bethsida, Md. 
G. E. Hepner, Hamburg, Pa. 
Hattie M, Henry, Brookville, Pa. 
J. W. Kunkel, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
J. S. LeFevre, Millbach, Pa. 
Miss L. M. Miller, ~ Birdsboro, Pa. 


Miss A. McQueen, Millers Station, Pa. 


H. L. Nelson, Mt. Bethel, Pa. 
J. L. Pittman, Johnstown, Pa. 
Charles Reed, Snydersburg, Md. 


Macomb, Ohio. - 


Long Corner, Md. 








FOR 
1 Story of Hiawatha 30 
2 In Mythland 30 
; Stories of Red Children 30 
4 Water Babies 30 
Little Folks’ Primer -30 
Good Time Primer -30 
i Hiaop's Fables. Vol. I. .30 
be Vol, II. 30 

9 Robinson Crusoe for Youngest 
Readers 30 
10 Story of Ulysses -30 
11 Grimm’s. Fairy Tales 40 
12 Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland — .40 
13 Through the Looking Glass 40 
14 Swiss Family Robinson 40 
15 Water Babies. Kingsley 40 


16 Dickens’ Little Nell 

17 Paul Dombey . 

18 Hiawatha, the Indian 

19 Stories from Dickens 

20 Tales from Henty 

21 Legends of Norseland 

22 Stories of Old Germany 

23 Myths of Old Greece, Vol. I. 

| ” o Vol Il. 

25... 5 ee a Vol III. 

26 Stories of the Bible. Vol. I. 

2 n # . Vol. II. 
Scott’s Talisman 

29° “ Iyanhoe 

30 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 

Pratt’s Stories From Shakespeare 


31 Vol. I. Tragedies 
32 Vol. Il. Comedies 
33 Vol. III. History 


$SSS SSSSESSESESE SEES 


34 Stories from Dickens 
3 5 Sketches of American Authors, Vol.I .40 
“ Vol. II .40 
-o Readings from dees +30 
38 Pictures from English Literature .60 
39 Lady of the Lake 30 
40 Lady of the Lake (prose) ¥ 
41 Tales from Scott 
42 World History in Myth and Legend 7 
43 Dog of Flanders 40 


44 Arabian Nights 40 
45 Gulliver’s Travels 40 
Bright Boys 75 
47 King Arthur 40 
48 Great Artists.° Vol. I. 50 
49 * “ Vol. II. 50 
ee “ Vol. ILL. 50 


Books from one set can be substituted for books in another set provided 


average list price is the same. 


THE CREAM OF THEM ALL 


100 Volume Library for Union Schools. 


$35. 
Pen Portraits of Literary Women 
51 Val. I. 1.50 
52 Vol.1L.. 1.50 
53 U. S. for Youngest Readers 30 
54 Stories of Great Men «30 


55 Stories of Great Inyentors 
56 Stories of American Pioneers 
52 Stories of Our Authors 


Stories of Colonial Children 
American History Stories. 
59 Vol, I. 
60 Vol. IL, 
61 Vol Il. 
62 Vol. IV. 


63 Our Fatherland 
64 Stories of Massachusetts 
65 Stories of Colambus 
66 DeSoto, Marquette and LaSalle 
67 Great West 
68 Cortes and Montezuma 
69 Pi 
70 Stories of Old Rome 
7t Stories of England 
92 Stories of New York 
73 Patriotism in Prose and Verse 
74 Some of Our Friends 
75 Plant Babies and Their Cradles 

6 Out Doors 
7 Qur Flower Friends 

Friends ‘of the Field 

79 Nature Stories for Youngest Readers . 
80 Roots, Buds and Stems 
81 Stasis of Birdland. Vol, I. 
82 é Vol. IL. 
83 aleodantion to Leaves 
84 Leavesfrom Nature. Vol. I. 
*s “ “ “ Vol. lI. 
8 “ a “ Vol, Ill 
87 Stories from Garden and Field 
83 Aunt May’s Bird Talks 

8g Little Flower Folks, Vol. I. 
go * “ “ Vol. 11. 
gt Stories from Animal Land 

92 Storyland of Stars 

93 Stories of Industry. Vol. I. 


SSSSESSSSSSTSSSSS BVSE 
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94 - Vol. Il. 
95 Science Ladders. Vol. II. 
“ Vol. III. 


7 deniaha for Young Folks 
Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe 


99 Science Ladders. Vol. I. 
100 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 


You are at liberty to substitute any Book in our 
Catalogue, equivalent in price, for those listed 


in any Library. 


If you do not succeed in getting sufficient money to purchase a com- 
plete library, you may select books enough at list prices, less 10 per cent, 
to cover the amount raised. Libraries delivered to you free of expense. 


We pay express charges. 


REMEMBER You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract 





to order a library, unless you succeed in disposing of the certifi- 


cates, Less than 1 per cent of those who endeavor to secure a library by-our method are 


unsuccessful and return the certificates to us. 


Address for Circulars and Certificates 


Educational Publishing Companp 
228 Wabash Aventse, Chicago * 


63 Fifth Avenue 


‘ 50 Bromfield Street 
New York Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 





Supplementary Reading 5 
List Revised to Date 


Complete 


First Grade. 


fEsop’s Fass. I. 

Zésor’s Fasies. II. 
SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. - I. 
SELECTIONS FROM Aésop, II. 
Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 
WuHaT ANNIE SAW. 
FLOWER Frienps.. I. 

THe BUTTERFLY BaBy. 
PLANT BABIES. 

BABES OF THE Woop. 
BABES OF THE MEADOW. 
Tue ButTrerFLy’s HOME. 


Second Grade. 


LitrLeE Rep Ripinc Hoop. 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Roots AND STEMS. 

BikD FRIENDS. 

FLower Frirnps. Il. 
FLOWER FrieNnps. III. 
LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. PART I. 
Rospinson Crusoe. Part II. 
Rosinson Crusoz. Part IIT. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. PART IV. 
CHILDREN OF History. I. 
CHILDKEN OF History. II. 
LEGENDS OF THE SpRING IMF. II. 
Tue FLOWER WORLD, 


Third Grade. 


Grimm’s Farry Tags. I 
Grimm's Farry TAvgs. II. 
Tue Story OF BRYANT. 
SELECTIONS FROM GrimM. I, 
SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 
STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 
STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II, 
Story OF COLUMBUS. 
PUTNAM, 

PENN. 

WASHINGTON. 

FRANKLIN. 

WEBSTER. 

LINCOLN. 

LOWELL. 

TENNYSON. 

WHITTIER. 

COOPER, 

FULTON. 

STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
SrorRY OF THE Boston TEA P\RTY. 
EL WHITNEY. : 
EpIso: . 

HAWTHORNE. 

S. F. B, Morse. 

Louisa M. ALCOTT. 

James Watt. 

STORY OF THE NORSEMEN. 
Puss 1N- Boots: 

STEPHENSON. 

IRVING. 

POCAHONTAS. 

Cyrays W.. FIELD. 








No. 95. 
No, 96. 
No, 101. 

. 120, 


15. 


“32. 
39- 
47: 
50. 
54- 


55- 
57- 
67. 


84. 

. 85. 

. 86. 
93- 

No. 94. 
No. 126. 
No, 129. 





Srories OF REvouution.. I. 
Srorigs OF REvOLuTION. II. 
Srorigs OF Revo.uTion. III. 
Tue Liberty Bri. 


Fourth Grade. 


Tue GOLDEN TOUCH. 

Story oF HoLMEs, 

Srory oF LA SALLE. 

LONGFELLOW. 

De Soro. 

MARQUETTE. 

BuONE. 

PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 

FREMONT AND KiT CARSON. 

STORIES AND RHYMES OF WoopD- 
LAND, I. 

STORIES AND RHYMES OF Woop- 
LAND, II. 

STORIES AND RHYMES OF BIRD- 
LAND, I. 

STORIES AND RHYMES OF BiIRD- 
LAND, II. 

STORIES AND RHYMES OF FLOWER- 
LAND. I. 

STORIES AND RHYMES OF FLOWER- 
LAND, If. 

SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW. I, 

JOAN OF ARC. 


Fifth Grade. 
HAWTHORNE’S THREE ‘GOLDEN 
APPLES, 
HAWTHORNE’S 
PITCHER. 
THE CHIMA@RA. Hawthorne. 
PARADISE OF CHILDREN. 

thorne. 


MIRACULOUS 


Haw- 


’" ‘AupUBON. 


JEFFERSON. 
NATHAN HALE. 
LA FAYETTE. 
FARRAGUT. 
DICKENS. . ** 


Sixth Grade. 
LEGENDS OF SLEEPY HOLLOw. 
Rip VAN WINKLE. 
KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
WE ARE SEVEN AND OTHER POEMS. 
RAB AND His FRIENDs. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 
PieD PIPER OF 
Browning. 
Joun GILPIN AND OTHER POEMs. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Canto I. 
THANATOPSIS AND OTHER POEMS. 
Bryant. 
THe Minotaur. Hawthorne. 
Tue Pycmizs. Hawthorne. 
THe Dracon’s TEETH. Hawthorne. 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. 
Snow Imace. Hawthorne. 
SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOW, II. 
THe GREAT CARBUNCLE. Haw- 
thorne. 


. 


HAMELIN. 





Seventh Grade. 
SToryY OF MACBETH. 
LaYs OF ANCIENT ROME. 
ENOCH ARDEN. Tennyson. 
PHILIP OF POKANOKETr, 
. THE Voyace. Irving. 
THE RIME OF THE’ ANCIENT 
MaRINER. Coleridge. 
EVANGELINE. Longfellow. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
Lire OF GRANT. 
Lire OF WASHINGTON. 
Cutprir Fay. 
Drake. 
PAUL JONES. 
LIFE OF LINCOLN. 
LiFE OF TIANCOCK. 
GEORGE DEWEY. 
OLIVER HAZARD PERRY. 
LIFE OF MADISON. 
PETER THE GREAT. 
PETER STUYVESANT, 
Henry Hupson. 
PATRICK IIENRY. 


Eighth Grade. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 
smith. 
OTHELLO, Etc. Lamb. 


THE Tempest, Erc. Lamb. 


As You Lixg It, Selections. 
Shakespeare. 

MERCHANT’ OF VENICE. 
tions. Shakespeare. 

HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
Shakespeare. 

THE Evecy, Erc. Gray. 

CoTrer’s SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Burns. 

THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 
Byron, 

SPEECHES OF LINCOLN. 

THE Muntstrer’s Brack Ver, 
SIGHTS FROM A STEEPLE. Haw- 
thorne. 

JuLius CASAR, 
Shakespeare. 

RicHarD II, Selections. 
peare. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

PrRopHETiIc Picrures, Davip 
Swan. Hawthorne. 

JOHN AND SAMUEL ADAMs. 


High Schools. 


L’ALLEGRO AND OTHER POEMS. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Canto Il: 
Scott. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Canto III. 
SmR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. Lowell. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Canto IV. 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Canto V. 
LaDY OF THE LAKE. Canto VI. 
SOUTHEY’s SHORTER POEMS. 
LAYS OF VIRGINIA. 
PROPHECY OF CAPYS. 


Irving. 


Irving. 
Joseph Rodman 


Gold- 


Selec- 


Selections. 


Selections. 


. 180. 
. 184 


¥ 191. 


Shakes- 


. 192. 


49- 
58. 


59- 
6s. 
88. 
. 112. 

113. 
. 114. 
. 181. 
. 182, 
. 183. 


Single Copies, Seven Cents 
Five or More, Five Cents, Each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, 
5° 


Street, on 
80g Market Street, San Francisco 





